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The Sound Dollar 


OUR REAL ECONOMIC SALVATION 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Extemporaneous Remarks delivered to a group of Business Magazine Editors, the White House, Washington, D. C., 
June 4, 1959 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I do nor feel qualified, 
particularly, to talk to you about your business. You 
study the whole gamut of business activities in our 

country and on them you express your own conclusions and 
convictions, 

But I might express a few ideas on two things: First, tell 
you some of the things that I believe about the work in 
which you are engaged; second, it might be useful for a 
moment to talk about some of the responsibilities that fall 
upon me and my associates in Government. 

To start, there is an old military saying, “You can do 
nothing positive except from a firm base.” 

This means that if you don’t have a region or a place or 
an area from which you can replace your casualties, supplies, 
ammunition and all the rest—no matter how well you may 
start Out On any expedition—you are in the long run lost. 
Even Hannibal, after thirteen years in Italy, could not finally 
win because he had no firm base on which to depend. 

The great base today on which America must stand is a 
sound, expanding, healthy and vigorous economy. 

We must have that. If our economy is to develop properly, 
we must have something else: We must have an enlightened, 
informed public opinion. In any free country, the great 
motivation which makes the whole thing operate, is public 
opinion. If that opinion is well-informed respecting the vital 
issues of our day, then Congress and the Executive, heedful 
of that kind of opinion, are going to act with more wisdom 
than they otherwise might if they were thinking only of the 
next clection. 

We must have, then, an informed public opinion and a 
sound economy, and we must recognize their value not only 


to us but our standing in the world, including our security 
from any threatened attack, no matter of what character. 

In these fields you people here this morning have a tre- 
mendous responsibility and a great opportunity. You can help 
enlighten America about the issues of our economy, its 
nature, its character, how it can be vigorous and expanding, 
more useful to us as a people, more effective in preserving 
and enhancing the position of leadership that has been forced 
upon America in the whole effort of advancing the cause 
of peace with justice. 

Now a word, too, about the Executive responsibility to 
avoid unnecessary expenditures so that we may begin, no 
matter if even in moderate fashion, to reduce the national 
debt that this country is carrying. 

That debt is important because we are taking today more 
than eight billion dollars out of your pockets for interest 
payments alone, with no reduction of the debr itself. That 
eight billion dollars of interest is going up. This is so because 
in this time of great prosperity, every kind of economic 
activity is seeking new money. There are new demands for 
new machinery in our productive processes, for building every 
kind of home and industrial facility, for roads and com- 
munications—for everything. The demand for money by 
municipalities, states, school districts, irrigation districts, and 
all the rest is unprecedented. 

America—the Federal Government—has to compete with 
that kind of demand, not only for the eight billion dollars in 
interest payments on our national debt, but we have to com- 
pete in the market place in selling our bonds, which must be 


kept sound. 
There is one method which is too often advocated for keep- 
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CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


ing the bonds at a nominal par value. That is to force them 
upon a central bank—make the central bank purchase them. 
Well, that’s a very fine system, if you can make it work. But 
since the effect of the buving of our bonds by the central 
bank (Federal Reserve) increases the amount of credit, the 
result is inflationary. No country ever has made such a plan 
work over a long period. You don’t have to go further back 
in history than a year or two to find where these unfortunate 
results were experienced in one great European country. 

But, if the United States Government is not to be in a 
position to compete with every business and every worthwhile 
economic activity for money in managing our 285-billion- 
dollar debt, we are going to be in trouble, particularly if we 
are denied the right to bid on a business basis-—that is at 
realistic interest rates. We cannot resort to artificial, forced 
methods and still keep our own confidence, and the confidence 
of the world in the American dollar. 


Now every time—at least I found this when I was on 
the political stump—lI use the expression “sound dollar,” I 
was charged by my political opponents as being against the 
man of modest means. 

To my mind, such a charge makes no sense at all. I would 
think that you people could do much to convince all our 
people that the sound dollar is their own real economic 
salvation. 

Here we need an informed public opinion. In our nation 
we have become what I call a pension society. 

When I was a boy, it was thought we could live our lives 
on a little piece of ground in the West, and the older folks— 
grandfather and grandmother—could live in the same home, 
after their days of hard work were ended. That’s the way we 
took care of ourselves and our older people. Today, through 
the changes in our industrial system, we as a people have 
become dependent for old age security, more and more upon 
pensions, insurance policies, savings bonds and savings ac- 
counts. These are the people that are particularly hurt by 
depreciation of the dollar. 

People who get a dollar one year and spend it that or the 
next year are not as much hurt even if there develops a sort 
of creeping inflation, or cheapening of the dollar. But the 
man who makes a living today and puts away his savings to 
be used forty years from now can receive some startling lessons 
over that forty-year period. 
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My wife and I decided, in 1916, to get married. Since I, 
like all other Second Lieutenants, was always overdrawn at 
the bank, I decided that I ought to show a little more sense 
of responsibility. So I began to buy a small insurance policy. 

Well, I gave up smoking ready-made cigarettes and went 
to Bull Durham and the papers. 1 had to make a great many 
sacrifices to buy that small insurance policy. Then thirty years 
later the company came around to pay it off. And I had even 
forgotten about it. It was so small that I would have been 
ashamed to ask my wife to exist on it for six months. 

Yet, I still think of the fun we had in working for our own 
future. Indeed it was easy to make little sacrifices because | 
was young and of course very much in love. 

But today, think of the man at the lathe, the drill press, 
who is earning money which he is putting away in his 
pension with his company or into an insurance policy. If 
we today cannot assure him that forty years from now he is 
going to be able to have a good living left, then I say, sooner 
or later, he will quit buying insurance policies; he will not 
have any confidence in the government bond; and he will 
not think very much of his pension. 

These are some of the facts that I think you people know 
about and undoubtedly you teach them. But I think we don't 
teach them strongly enough. 

Our economy, if it is going to be competitive and a free 
economy, must be just that. It’s the only way we are going 
to be strong and expanding. If we are going to live as a free 
people, we must not be a controlled people, and we must not 
start controlling prices in times of peace. 

We are living in a time of prosperity that looks like 
it is assuming boom proportions. If now, today, we can’t pay 
off some of the Federal debt, then our financing is going to 
have to be done under very unsatisfactory methods, to the 
damage of all-of us. In the long run there will be inflation, 
there will be a further cheapening of our money, and it won't 
be the rich that will be suffering. Instead it will be all those 
millions who with their hands and brains, typewriters, shovels, 
and all the rest, are producing the wealth of the United States, 
and depending upon insurance and pension plans for old age 
security. 

So as I leave you, I thank you for your patience in listening 
to a very homey exposition of some of my own views and 
convictions on this subject. They may not be very erudite 
but they are earnest and firm. 


Soviet Union Does Not Wish 
To Negotiate 


AIM TO KEEP GERMANY DIVIDED 
By CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered over the radio and television, Washington, D. C., June 23, 1959 


ELLOW AMERICANS. President Eisenhower has asked 

me to report to you tonignt on where we stand after 

six weeks of the Geneva talks with the foreign ministers 
of the United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union. 

I regret to say that no significant progress was made toward 
settlement of the problem of the continued division of Ger- 
many and of Berlin. 

My colleagues and I did not go to Geneva with any high 
hopes. We knew how difficult it is to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union, but we negotiated earnestly and in good faith. 





The Soviets gave no indication of being interested in genuine 
negotiation. They engaged in a good deal of propaganda and 
some threats. Once again they demonstrated that they ar 
not willing to rely on normal methods of transacting inter- 
national business. 

The long-range Soviet aim is to keep Germany divided 
until the possibility exists of a single German state under 
Communist influence. The Soviet Union has year after year 
refused to allow the issue of German reunification to be put 
to the free electoral choice of the German people. 
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As long as Germany remains unnaturally divided, there 
will be a continued threat to the peace of the world. 

The problem of Berlin arises from this continued division 
of Germany. The Berlin issue can only be solved finally when 
Germany is reunified 

We put forward at Geneva a Western peace plan designed 
to bring about the reunification of Germany. This plan was 
carefully phased into progressive arrangements for European 
security. It was especially designed to meet Soviet objections 
to previous Western plans for German unification. It pro- 
vided for reunification of the country in a manner which would 
safeguard the best interests of the German people and of 
the other nations concerned. 

The Soviets flatly rejected the Western peace plan. They 
would not even consider it as a basis for discussion. Instead 
they proposed that a peace treaty be signed with two German 
governments—the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
Communist regime, the so-called Democratic Republic. By 
some curious logic which was never explained, Foreign Minis- 
ter Gromyko argued that by thus making two peace settle- 
ments, the cause of Germany would be advanced. On the 
contrary, it seeme.’ to us that the Soviet plan would assure the 
permanent partition of Germany. 

You will recall that last November the Soviet Union pre- 
sented the Western powers with a threatening proposal for 
what they called a “free city” status for West Berlin. If we did 
not accept it, the U.S.S.R. said it would abandon its obligations 
co us in regard to Berlin. 

In our judgment, this proposal could only have led to the 
absorption of West Berlin into the Communist empire. 
Foreign Minister Gromyko frankly admitted at Geneva that 
this was the Berlin solution which the U.S.S.R. would like 
tO sec. 

Ir would sever West Berlin's economic and political ties 
with West Germany. It would make West Berlin more and 
more dependent on the Communist system which surrounds 
it. It would deprive West Berlin of the protection afforded 
by the Western forces—either by eliminating them or reduc- 
ing them dramatically and also by introducing Soviet forces 
into West Berlin itself. It would have required a major 
Western withdrawal from which the world would have drawn 
the lesson that Soviet brute strength was the ruling force in 
that part of Europe. 

The Soviets called their proposal for West Berlin a pro- 
posal for a “free city.” By this they meant a city free of the 
protection of Allied forces and exposed to the pressures and 
inroads of the Communist area surrounding it. This was a 
typical example of Communist upside-down talk. The Soviets 
would take what is now in fact a free city and make it like 
East Berlin, which is now in fact a slave city. 

We must remember what this would mean in human terms. 
West Berlin's population of more than 2,000,000 is greater 
than the population of almost 20 per cent of the member 
nations of the United Nations. Over halt the states in the 
United States have fewer people than there are in West Berlin. 
The value of goods and services produced in West Berlin 
last year exceeded that of more than half of the member 
nations of the United Nations. 

How did the West Berliners themselves react to the Soviet 
proposal? Within a few wecks, West Berlin elections showed 
that 98 per cent of the voters supported parties whose pro- 
grams called for the continued presence of the Western forces 
in Berlin. The courage these people exhibited is but a repeti- 
tion of the courage they displayed at the time of the Soviet 
blockade ten years ago. You may be sure that we will stand 
by people who stand by themselves 

The Western powers rejected this Soviet proposal and its 


associated threat. 
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Because Berlin is divided into a free part and a Communist 
part, its situation is certainly not ideal. The Western powers 
made serious proposals to the Soviet Union for an interim 
settlement on Berlin which would insure the stability of the 
city until Germany is reunified. These proposals would have 
offered a basis for agreement if the real Soviet concern had 
been to reduce tension over Berlin. 

Agreemcnt was not reached, however, because one of the 
crucial obstacles, one particular crucial obstacle: Foreign Min- 
ister Gromyko refused to discuss Western proposals until 
the Soviet-proposed new status for the city had been agreed 
to. That new status was the so-called “free city,” which was 
as unacceptable to us as when it was first put forward last 
November. 

In the later stages of our talks about Berlin, the Soviets 
once again introduced threatening proposals. They called on 
the Western powers to agree to a time limit, after which 
our rights to protect West Berlin would expire. They pro- 
posed a one-year extension, which later, with a show of mock 
generosity, they increased to eighteen months. We made it 
clear that the Western powers were no more interested in 
negotiating under threat in the spring than in the fall. 

While the foreign ministers were negotiating, the baneful 
influence of statements outside the conference by Mr. Khrush- 
chev was clearly felt. On one occasion he stated that the 
Western seven-point program for Berlin did not contain a 
single element for negotiation. Then just before Mr. Gromyko 
presented his final paper Mr. Khrushchev made a speech in 
Moscow in which he repeated previous Soviet threats to 
abandon their responsibilities to the Western powers con- 
cerning Berlin. These statements, reflected in the Soviet at- 
titude at Geneva, made our attempts to negotiate practically 
fruitless. 

President Eisenhower has made quite clear that he is willing 
to attend a meeting of the heads of government if such a 
meeting holds out some prospect of success. We believe that 
some degree of progress in the Geneva negotiations is neces- 
sary if there is to exist such a prospect of success. Regretfully, 
no such progress has as yet been registered at Geneva. 

Did any good come out of the first session of the con- 
ference? | believe so. The Western peace plan for the reuni- 
fication of Germany has met with widespread approval around 
the world. History will, I believe, judge it to be a significant 
political offer looking to the solution of the key German 
problem. A study of this proposal shows that the Western 
Allies are willing to go the “extra mile” of which President 
Eisenhower spoke in his State of the Union message this year 
in order to make peace more secure. | still hope that the 
Soviet Union will give serious second thought to this proposal. 

In addition, the Geneva talks demonstrated a high degree 
of unity among the Western Allies. Allied unity was main- 
tained from start to finish, and was, if anything, even more 
solid at the end than at the beginning. 

Finally, the conference revealed possible areas of agreement 
concerning specific arrangements for Berlin. I believe that 
it may be possible to build on these areas of agreement if 
the Soviet Union is prepared to accept the continued existence 
of a free West Berlin under Western protection. 

This is the critical question. If the Soviet Union persists 
in its determination to add more than 2,000,000 free West 
Berliners to the captive peoples of Eastern Europe, then no 
agreement is possible. However, if the Soviets do not hold 
to this annexationist design, we should be able to reach 
agreements on Berlin consistent with the honor and interest 
of all our countries. 

We again take up the Geneva talks on July 13. We will 
continue our efforts to find an area of agreement, but the 
United States will never compromise the freedom of the 
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WALTER HALLSTEIN 


brave people of West Berlin who have placed their faith 
in our protection. Our fate and the fate of the people of 
West Berlin and that of free people everywhere are linked 
together. When their freedom is diminished, our freedom is 
inevitably diminished. 
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The path to a just peace will be long and difficult. Burt I 
know that I speak for all of you when I say that we will 
continue with the patience and understanding and firmness 
needed to travel that path so long as it remains open. 

Thank you. 


The European Community 


HOW IT WILL FIT INTO THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 
By WALTER HALLSTEIN, President of the European Economic Community, Brussels, Belgium 


Delivered at the Luncheon sponsored by the American Committee on United Europe, New York City, June 15, 1959 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN, an English statesman once 
declared that “many people prefer the existence of a 
problem which they cannot solve to an explanation of it 

which they cannot understand.” 

I have been asked today to say something about how the 
European Community, which is now a working reality on the 
eastern shore of the Atlantic, fits into that broader association 
which is the Atlantic community. I hope that my explanation 
will not be more confusing than the problem I shall discuss. 

At the end of the war, we in Europe arose among the ruins 
of our cities and rubbed our eyes, like men awakened from 
a nightmare. But it had been no nightmare. It had been the 
tragic culmination of a story of greed and folly and lust for 
power that had written finis to the old fragmented Europe. 

We were confronted not only with the change bur the 
necessity to build anew and to build better. With the generous 
help of your great country, we achieved a recovery that as- 
tounded even ourselves. New cities arose on the ruins of the 
old. New prosperity appeared where the grim specter of 
poverty and famine had once held sway. 

In this year of grace of 1959, we can say with assurance 
that the process of recovery is ended, and that a new phase in 
Europe's history has begun. Today, we are no longer rehabili- 
tating Europe; we are transforming Europe. Six nations— 
France, Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux countries—are 
in the process of welding their economies into a single unit, 
and laying the foundation of a future federation of states. 

We have embarked upon this great adventure for two inter- 
related reasons—one economic and one political. I shall discuss 
each in turn. 

The economic reason is obvious to anyone who has reflected 
upon the secret of American prosperity. As we Europeans 
look at your country, we naturally ask ourselves why our 
standard of living is still only half as high as yours. Are we 
less intelligent, do we work less hard, do we save less, have 
we less imagination than you? That—we tell ourselves—is 
not the answer. Your economy has reached its present heights 
in great part because you have created a huge home market 
which has permitted you to make the fullest use of the tech- 
niques of specialization, automation, and mass production. 
We, on the other hand, with roughly the same number of 
people in our Community as there are in the United States, 
have lived for centuries in an area criss-crossed by national 
barriers that strangled trade and stifled output. 

The Common Market is tearing down those barriers. It 
will make available to our industries a domestic market of 
165 million people. As national barriers fall, new competition 
is already spurring modernization, increasing productivity, 
and lowering production costs. 

The free movement of labor and capital is for the first 
time offering industry the chance to develop in those regions 


with natural advantages for productivity. 

To enable everyone in every part of the Community to 
share in this new prosperity, the Common Market's Invest- 
ment Bank is beginning to provide capital. Our Social Fund 
will give aid to those who need it, and our Overseas Develop- 
ment Fund will extend a helping hand to the Community's 
partners in Africa and elsewhere. We are creating a new 
economic frontier which, we believe, should generate the 
same dynamism, the same mobility and opportunity, the 
same sense of hope and adventure as did your Western 
frontier throughout your history. And we are creating that 
frontier, paradoxically enough, by the destruction of old 
national frontiers. 

So much for the economic aims behind the Common 
Market. Its political aims are perhaps of even greater im- 
portance. In a rapidly shrinking world, challenged not only 
by the threat of Communism, but also by the growing needs 
of underdeveloped regions, the single nations of Europe can 
no longer afford to remain divided. 

I am one of the many European admirers of that wise and 
witty man, Bob Hope. I remember that in one of his broad- 
casts he was challenged, as a so-called “strong man” in a 
circus, to tear a deck of cards in half. He accepted the chal- 
lenge, and the listeners heard him straining and gasping. 
Suddenly there was a loud tearing sound, “Fine,” said Mr. 
Hope, delightedly, “and now for the second card in the deck!” 

Without wishing to accuse Mr. Hope of plagiarism, | 
believe that a similar story is told, in the ancient world, by 
Plutarch. But the lesson is as obvious now as it was then. 
Together we are strong: taken one by one, we are weak. 

In combining for strength through the European Com- 
munity, we are pooling not only our economic resources but 
our governmental policies. Our policies in the fields of trans- 
portation, energy, agriculture and cartels—in other words, all 
of the important aspects of economic policy—are being deter- 
mined not with reference merely to the needs and impor- 
tunities of individual small national states but in relation to 
the requirements of the Community as a whole. This is a 
political change of the first order of magnitude. It must 
inevitably be followed by a progressively greater unification 
of our policies in a widening area of activities. 

In building a united Europe we do not seek to create a 
third force. For us, there is no such choice as between Com- 
munism and freedom. But we do wish to build an economic 
and political whole which will be greater than the sum of its 
parts and which will eliminate forever the wars and conflicts 
that twice in a single generation have come close to destroying 
the old world. 

It seems clear to us that in this endeavor we are not acting 
selfishly. A family is not weakened; it is only benefited, if one 
of the members grows well and strong. 
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And yet, I am sure, you have heard talk of the so-called 
“dangers” of the Common Market. Our friends in Great 
Britain were until recently accusing us of “discrimination.” 
True enough, we could not fully accept their project for a 
European Free Trade Area. But we are earnestly striving for 
a workable arrangement of cooperation with our European 
neighbors 

Meanwhile, our experience would suggest that their fears 
that the Common Market was turning into a protectionistic 
bloc were unfounded. According to preliminary figures, so 
far this year the imports of the Common Market countries 
from their eleven OEEC neighbors, including Great Britain, 
have risen faster than Common Market exports to those 
countries. In other words, since the first steps were taken 
toward the Common Market, the trade position of our Euro- 
pean neighbors has tended to become more, rather than less, 
favorable. 

You in the United States have shown great understanding 
of the Community. You have welcomed and encouraged our 
efforts. You have grasped their implications not only for 
Europe but for the world. Yet, since I have been in your 
country I have been occasionally asked: Will the Common 
Market be protectionistic? Will it not dislocate traditional 
patterns of trade? Will it not lead to world economic crisis? 
Will it not bring about a new autarchy and a new currency 
crisis similar to the dollar crisis of 1947? Will it not be 
hamstrung by cartels and trusts, or, alternatively by state 
intervention, destroying the system of free competition in 
which we believe? 

These questions deserve an honest reply. Let me try to tell 
you how the situation looks to us who have responsibility 
for the answers. 

Of course the Common Market is bound to have economic 
effects outside its boundaries. But I repeat now what we 
have said on many occasions and what is solemnly laid down 
in the Common Market treaty signed by our six member 
states: the European Community is a liberal and outward 
looking community. 

We are not simply being idealistic in saying this; we have 
good material and selfish reasons for being liberal and out- 
ward looking. We depend to a huge extent upon trade with 
the rest of the world. Ten per cent of our Gross National 
Product goes into exports. We are the world’s second largest 
exporters of manufactures, and we are already the world’s 
largest importers of raw materials that our economy so press- 
ingly needs. 

In no industrial region of the world is it more obvious 
than in our Community that to export we must import and 
that to import we must export. We need to do both in 
order to live. 

What is more, as our standard of living rises, so our trade 
must increase. This is the compelling reason why we must 
work to expand world trade by seeking to reduce trade 
barriers, by seeking to pursue a liberal policy ourselves. The 
European Community is a manufacturer and merchant, and 
all merchants and manufacturers need friends. 

What does this mean for the United States? Already, we 
are one of your largest trading partners. And, I may add, you 
already sell us a good deal more than we sell you. In 1958 
your exports to the Common Market countries totaled some 
$2.8 billion, while our exports to you reached about $1.6 
billion. Our imports from you made up 17.3 per cent of our 
total imports, while your imports from us came to about 
13 per cent of your total imports. 

In the years after the war you made available to us about 
$14 billion worth of loans and grants. And during that same 
period we spent nearly all our gold and dollar assets. But 
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during recent times no such grants or loans have been neces- 
sary to maintain a high level of imports from America. Our 
ability to maintain this level without aid or the depletion of 
our resources is an eloquent index not only of our recovery 
but of the wisdom of your generous aid policy. 

You and we depend on each other's trade. How will it be 
affected by the Common Market? This question has two 
aspects, one concerned with quotas and the other with tariffs. 

Of the two, quotas have obviously the greater effect upon 
trade. While a good salesman may be able to sell across a 
tariff, no one can se’! if the door is closed in his face. 

Quota restrictions on imports into Europe were the un- 
happy offspring of Europe’s dollar shortage. Over the past 
ten years, the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion has made enormous progress in eliminating them. 

Last year, in preparation for the first material step towards 
the Common Market, the Community countries introduced 
external currency convertibility. The Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg have announced to GATT that they intend 
to harmonize their quantitative import restrictions vis-a-vis 
the whole free world, and no longer invoke dollar discrimina- 
tion. Germany has practically completed the liberalization of 
its imports in basic materials and industrial products. Italy 
has liberalized basic materials and half-finished preducts as 
well as many manufactures. France has liberalized her imports 
of basic materials. At January 1, 1959, dollar liberalization on 
the basis of the year 1953 has reached, for example, 86 per 
cent for Belgium and Luxembourg, 77 per cent for Germany, 
and 60 per cent for Italy. 

So much, very briefly, for the quota problem. What about 
tariffs? As you know, the common external tariff will be 
based on the arithmetical average of the existing customs 
tariffs of the six countries. The Benelux tariff, surrounding 
some 20 million consumers, will go up a little. The German 
tariff, surrounding some 50 million, will remain about the 
same. The French and Italian tariffs, surrounding about 90 
million consumers, will be considerably lowered. 

The common tariff on some products has already been 
decided upon, while for others, for which special provision 
was made in the treaty, it will be decided upon before the 
end of this year. Broadly speaking, I think it can be said 
that the latter will be close to the arithmetical average. 

For very many products, the situation will be unchanged 
or changed for the better. With the exception of energy 
products and agricultural products, about 31 per cent of 
present American exports into the Community consist of 
raw materials, such as ores, textile fibers, vegetable oils, and 
basic chemicals—all of which will be subject either to very 
low duties or to no duty at all. 

How about manufactured products? Even within the United 
States, as I need not remind you, there is very sharp com- 
petition in this field. In 1958, the United States exported 
some 9.4 billion dollars worth of manufactures and imported 
only some 3.9 billion dollars worth. Obviously, there are many 
American goods which are highly competitive in Europe. 

Yet, of course, we have as much interest in exporting manu- 
factures as you have. We, too, have an export problem, and 
a tariff problem, in selling to you. And just as you sometimes 
express anxiety about our external tariff, so we sometimes 
wonder whether the successes which some of our exporters 
have had in the American market may not lead to a raising 
of the American tariff through the exercise of your escape 
clause. 

We know from the representations made by certain Ameri- 
can firms that there is pressure upon you to limit imports. 
But I think it is true to say that the climate of opinion both 
in Europe and in America is in favor of freer trade, and I am 
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convinced that on both sides liberal counsels will prevail. 

It is a matter of history that trade has always been most 
intense between highly industrialized regions; and in the 
European Community, at least, a liberal philosophy has been 
written into the law by the Common Market treaty. 

That is why we welcome the now famous “Dillon Pro- 
posals” for a new round of tariff negotiations in GATT with 
the stated object of making a worldwide reduction of tariffs 
over the next two and a half years. The Dillon proposals 
seem to us of very great importance, for the two and a half 
years in question coincide exactly with our own time-table 
in the Common Market, and they open encouraging prospects 
for a systematic attack on world trade restrictions. 

Since 1934, your Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has 
been the keystone of American trade policy and it has been 
an instrument for shaping the trade policies of other countries 
as well. Under the Dillon proposals it can now be used to 
achieve important joint action with the European Community. 

We shall complete the determination of our own external 
tariff by the end of this year, or at the latest in the spring of 
1960. And as one of your statesmen has put it, the height 
of the European Community’s common tariff will depend 
upon the American government's authority to make reductions 
on a reciprocal basis. We hope for our part that negotiations 
can begin in GATT at the latest by next summer, and that 
together we can bring about a general and substantial reduc- 
tion of tariffs"in the world. 

Meanwhile, we are pleased with the growing interest that 
the American business community is showing in the Common 
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Market. We welcome American investment, and I am con- 
fident that American firms that develop sources of production 
in Europe will not regret their decision. 

Perhaps i, would not go quite so far as a leading American 
industrialist, who said to me not very long ago, “any big 
business without a factory or partner within the Common 
Market will in five years not be big business.” But I have 
always admired the imagination of American business and 
your ability to rise to new opportunities. 1 am gratified that 
many of you see in the Common Market a new economic 
frontier with the same vast potential for growth that your 
own frontier provided during so much of your history. 

And I can promise you this: You will be treated fairly. Any 
American investment in the Common Market will be governed 
by the same rules as our own investments. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I can say to you categorically: 
The Common Market is here to stay. It is something more 
than a simple customs union. It is a political force. It is a 
reaction against the past, and one which could start a chain 
reaction. 

Our aim is more than just to free trade: it is more than 
just to bring about a redistribution of resources. For the world 
economy, I am convinced, is not a cake to be cut and divided, 
but a vehicle to be set in motion. The industrialized regions 
of the world are its motor, and the Common Market will play 
its full part in helping to drive the vehicle and to steer it 
along the road of freedom, progress, and peace. 


Thank you. 


Each One Teach One 


ILLITERACY AT MIDCENTURY 
By DR. FRANK C. LAUBACH, International Authority on Literacy, New York, N. Y. 


Keynote address at the First Texas Conference on Illiteracy, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, April 3, 1959 


WANTED TO COME to Baylor because Baylor Univer- 

sity has undertaken to help solve what I believe is the 

world’s greatest problem. I am giad to see so many people 
here from Waco, but also people from other parts of Texas, 
and even from Mexico. Did Texas perhaps during the past 
couple of days, when I was not reading the newspapers, annex 
Mexico? You never can tell what Texas may do next. I see 
friends here from Valle de Bravo, west of Mexico City, where 
a very interesting literacy program is going on. I understand 
that Baylor University is cooperating closely with that program. 

I am deeply grateful to the governor of Texas for having 
made me an honorary citizen of this great state. 

Texas, which is ahead in so many other respects, is now 
holding here at Baylor University the first statewide conference 
about literacy that has ever been held in any of the United 
States. You are holding this conference not because Texas is the 
most illiterate state (there are ten states that have more illit- 
erates), but because Texas has a way of doing something about 
a problem when she sees something that needs to be done. 
When you combine the tremendous zeal of this great state 
with a spiritual passion of churches, you have a power and a 
spirit that is unexcelled in the United States of America. 

About four years ago, in the Will Rogers Coliseum in Fort 
Worth, before about ten thousand people assembled for the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the Secretary of the Board of 
Missions stood up and said with deep conviction: “I want to 
tell this great assembly that the Southern Baptist Mission 


Board from this day forward is turning a new corner. From 
now on we are going to place literacy in the front of our 
world mission program. This marks a new era for the Southern 
Baptist Convention.” When they say a thing like that, some- 
thing is bound to happen. They meant it! 

Two weeks ago in the city of Richmond, Virginia, I was 
invited by trustees of the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board to meet with them. When I had finished telling them 
about the opportunities and the crisis that is in this world, 
those men—all of them—representing Southern Baptists all 
over the United States, pledged anew their determination 
to put literacy first, to throw all the resources of the Southern 
Baptist Convention behind the world drive on hunger, 
illiteracy and despair. They said: “We are convinced this is 
the very core of the trouble in the world today.” 

Tonight, as you inaugurate this Texas-wide Illiteracy Drive, 
is an experience worth living seventy-four years to see. It has 
the greatest significance—greater than any of us here, in- 
cluding myself, realize—for the future. It has significance for 
these eight hundred thousand illiterates in Texas, who will 
read because you are launching this state-wide campaign. 
Like illiterates everywhere, they are in poverty. The illiterate 
people in this state, as in the whole world, are the ones who 
engage in unskilled tasks which bring them very small wages. 
They and their children have no chance to compete in an 
educated world. 

As I was coming from Dallas today, I met a women who 
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now burning up with zeal to help the unfortunate people. 
She was telling about a man whom she has taught, who 
because he has learned to read, has bettered his job, and has 
become a new man. Everything about that man is changed— 
new hope, new everything. That is what happens to them all. 

| think I have more fun than anybody else in the world, 
because in 97 countries I have seen these illiterates change 
from defeat and a sense of inferiority to a new hope, new 
faith, new belief in themselves, new vision for their children— 
the greatest joy in the world. 

| will tell you why our method is called EACH ONE 
TEACH ONE. When I started working with literacy in the 
Philippines, we employed 400 young men. I was paying some 
of them, and promising the others to pay them later. A terrible 
financial crash came in the United States in the year 1930, 
ibour 29 years ago. So I had to call together all of these 
teachers, and the big chiefs of that province—more than 
iSO of them altogether. Before that big crowd, I had to say 
with my knees shaking and my voice trembling: “I will have 
to stop this campaign; I have no more money. The people 
are dead broke in America. They tell me not to come home, 
and not to spend anything.” 

Those teachers looked angry an desperate. I don’t know 
what they would have done, because they belonged to a very 
fierce tribe. They had knives in their belts and some of them 
had guns, and they were very quick to use them. You try to 
discharge 400 American school teachers all at once, and see 
what a protest you get. But my Moro teachers were dangerous. 

Kakai Dagalangit came to my rescue. He was the chief of 
the southern part of the province—a tall Moro with the fiercest 
eyes | had ever seen in my life. He had thirteen wives, and 
all he had to do was look at them and they behaved! He stood 
up. His eyes looked right through me, and I can still feel 
them piercing me, as he said: “You're not going to stop!” 
| said, “What will we do?” Then he looked at those teachers 
with his fierce eyes and said, “I will make everybody who 
knows how to read teach somebody else, or I'll kill him.” I 
said, “There's a new idea in education! How many of you 
other chiefs will back him up?” And all the big chiefs said, 

Teach or die.” 

Not a boy got paid after that; they all taught—nobody 
died—and everybody liked it. I didn’t like Kakai Dagalangit’s 
motto, “Teach or Die.” That is the plan they work on in 
Russia and in China. But we changed it to EACH ONE 
TEACH ONE, and that motto has gone all around the world, 
and has become the motto for the literacy campaigns which 
are reaching more than all the others put together. 

Chis literacy movement which you are centering so wisely 
and so cffectively here at Baylor has a wider significance than 
exas itself. Your dream begins in Texas—but that dream is 
going to reach far beyond the borders of this state, farther 
even than Mexico. Texas will dedicate some of her vast 
wealth, her vast courage, her magnificent manhood and 
womanhood, and her tremendous “bigness” to the problem of 
world illiteracy. Everybody knows that you have all the basic 
resources needed to make this thing you are doing in Texas a 
springboard for a drive on illiteracy down through Latin 
America, then out across the Atlantic Ocean, to Africa, to 
Asia, to the world. 

Indeed, what you are planning this week is going to take 
you to the very heart of our world problem. I want to try to 
show you that. 

Your distinguished Senator has already told you tonight 
that this threat of the Communists to capture all Asia, Africa 
and then Latin America—and then last of all to overwhelm 
the United States—is peril number one of our time. You 
know that. Everybody is worried, and many of us are fright- 
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ened. I heard Stanley Jones say: “If you aren’t frightened now, 
it is a sign you aren't educated.” Only those people who 
don't know the facts are free from worry—unless they have 
said their prayers and are ready to be blown up. 

But most people do not see that underneath this Com- 
munism which we dread, there is a deep underlying evil 
which has produced Communism and goes on ahead, making 
the world ripe for it, just as pneumonia is always preceded 
by a severe cold which gets us ready for the pneumonia germs 
to take effect. This something in the world which makes it 
possible for Communism to walk in, is the hunger of most 
of the human race. 

The United Nations publishes the statement that half the 
people of our world go to bed hungry every night. Here in 
America our problem is to push away from the table soon 
enough. I dare say that nearly everybody here has books on 
how not to lose the “Battle of the Budge.” 

But on the other side of the world they're obsessed with 
one question: “Where can I get something to eat today?” 
And if they get a meal today they are lucky. They are destitute 
—they live with next to no money at all. We complain if 
we get only $200 a month; if they get two dollars a month 
they are lucky. Most of them don’t get two cents a month. 
Frustration, desperation and hatred of those who have— 
these are the things that make it easy for Communism to 
spread. 

There would be no Communism in the world if it had not 
been that way in Russia and in China. And in Asia and 
Africa and Latin America, we would not need to worry about 
Communism if there had not been starvation first. Wherever 
you see Communism, study the history of it and you will 
find that there was an evil there, and that evil was hunger, 
destitution and desperation. Even if every Communist in 
the world died tomorrow, the disease underneath Communism 
would still cover three-fourths of the globe—because three- 
fourths of the people of this planet are functionally illiterate. 
When they are illiterate they don’t know how to cope with 
the diseases that kill their crops and kill their animals. 

I have this globe with black stripes over Africa and 
southern Asia, where only one-tenth of the people are edu- 
cated. It is they who own the land. This one tenth mint the 
money (and keep it). They make the laws to suit themselves. 
They control the army. They are the Aaves, and they have as 
much per capita as we have in America. Of course they are 
not quite as well off as you are in Texas—excuse me—as “we 
Texans” are. But down underneath, nine-tenths of the people 
are illiterate; they are the have-nots. They are desperate, poor, 
and wretched. 

And the reason for their hunger is easy to see—it is because 
they can’t use the scientific methods our farmers use. We've 
got more than we can eat because our farmers are educated, 
and know how to use scientific mechanized farming. But in 
Asia and Africa, the illiterates use a wooden stick with a point 
on their so-called plow, and it goes an inch under the ground, 
if it goes in at all. I've watched them by the hour trying to 
make a little bit of dirt turn over so the seeds could get 
rooted and grow. They use wretched seeds which don’t produce 
one-fifth as much as ours do. They know nothing about fer- 
tilizing their soil. They continually are robbing it and never 
put anything back. They don’t know anything about the 
diseases and insects that kill their crops; they have never 
heard of insecticides or fumigation. 

One of the unfortunate things about increasing communi- 
cations, swifter ships and airplanes, is that whenever there 
is any kind of disease which attacks an animal or crop any- 
where in the world, it is now likely to spread all over the 
world. It spreads out among the illiterates, and they are help- 
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less to cope with it. We know what to 4. occause we're 
educated. They don’t know what to do, because they're il- 
licerate. These illiterates are growing hungrier, because the 
diseases that used to be localized have now gone everywhere, 
killing their crops. . 

There is another reason why this part of the world is grow- 
ing hungrier and more destitute. That is the fantastic success 
which we have had in the past fifty years with preventive 
medicine. Our doctors and nurses have gone everywhere. 
About one out of five of all the missionaries we send abroad 
is a doctor or a nurse. The Rockefeller Foundation has attacked 
contagious diseases, and their success in America and around 
the world is incredible. We are gradually conquering every 
disease except cancer and heart disease and old age, and they 
will go too. The first two of these will go, then our life 
expectancy may be 100 years. 

How long ago were you afraid of polio? Probably none 
of you, nor your children will get it. Then there was pneu- 
monia, and there was typhoid fever and diphtheria not so 
many years ago. There was smallpox—I imagine everybody 
here is vaccinated, but nobody here ever dreams that there 
will be smallpox again in Texas. 

But on the other side of the world this amazing success 
in medicine has resulted in stopping one of the most awful 
scourges the human race has ever known—cholera. When 
people get that, two days later probably 80% of them are 
dead. Typhus, bubonic plague, pneumonic plague, yellow 
fever, are all stopped. Africa has been one of the most 
sparsely settled countries in the world. In the middle of Africa, 
I have traveled for hours and days without seeing a person 
because everybody died with sleeping sickness. The men, 
women, children and animals—tame animals, wild animals— 
were killed off by this disease. They have an injection for 
it now, and in a few more years it will be as obsolete as 
polio is becoming in our country. 

Then we have saved the lives of little babies. Infants used 
to die chiefly because of the ignorance of midwives who 
didn’t know how to be clean when the babies were born. 
One of the easiest things in the world was to stop the death 
of little babies; now nine babies out of ten live. 

And now a world that was kept stationary in population 
by the deaths of little babies and by epidemics has suddenly 
begun to zoom. It doubled in the past seventy years, and it 
will double in the next thirty years, at the rate it is going 
now. By the end of this century there will be twice as many 
people as there are today, and more. 

The world food supply has not kept up with the rising 
population. We could stop epidemics and stop the death of 
little babies, but we found that we could not teach people 
how to farm. In fact, we didn’t try. I was one of the mis- 
sionaries who didn’t know what we were doing. Our philan- 
thropy was lop-sided; we went out and saved souls, and we 
saved bodies with our medicines; but we didn’t know that 
we would also have to feed those bodies. We had only fwe 
agricultural missionaries in China when she went Communist. 
We had 5,000 missionaries there; one out of a thousand was 
an agricultural missionary. But you can’t make a man a good 
farmer, an independent farmer, able to use mechanized farm- 
ing unless you make him literate. 

I knew a man named Brayne. He was an Englishman and 
a fearless worker. He got the idea that to teach the people 
of India would take too long, so “let’s go out and make them 
good farmers and leave them illiterate.” He bumped his 
head against a stone wall, and he accomplished precisely 
nothing. That is the trouble with our world—you can’t increase 
the food production over there—you can’t help them to help 
themselves raise more food, unless you make them literate. 
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Illiteracy is a sound barrier, not against health—we can 
do something about that—but against hunger. And so more 
than half our world is getting hungrier, increasing the chasm 
between the aves and the Aave-nots. This is the trouble 
with our world today. We are getting richer because in the 
past fifty years, especially the past ten years, this ability to 
harness power has enabled us to make and produce far mor« 
than we need. So we get richer all the time, while the il 
literates are getting hungrier. 

Then there is another thing happening to these people; 
this is a result of transportation. We can go anywhere over 
this globe now with an airplane, in just a matter of hours o1 
two or three days. During the last war, our soldiers were seen 
everywhere. Today we have a million of them outside the 
United States, scattered around the world. Our businessmen 
now work in every country. Last year there were a million 
American tourists traveling over the world. The illiterates 
have seen us. They saw what we eat, indeed they sold it to us. 
They saw how we live. They saw the automobiles we use. 
They saw our planes over their heads. There is a grim 
determination on the part of these people to get out of thei: 
poverty. They want to come up! They have heard that we 
believe that “all men are created equal’—we told them that. 
They believe that all men have a “right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness”—we told them that. 

We also handed our Gospels to them—those Gospels arc 
full of dynamite. We missionaries are very careful—we don't 
want to get into trouble. We are conservative as a rule. But 
that Gospel of ours is not conservative! When Jesus stood 
up in Nazareth to open his ministry he quoted these words: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; He has anointed me 
to preach good tidings to the poor, to set at liberty those 
who are oppressed, to open the eyes of those who are blind, 
to proclaim the kind of world the Lord desires.” He said, “| 
came that you might have a more abundant life.” Just as all 
of us when we leaf over our Bibles, pick out verses that are 
appropriate for ourselves, those illiterate people select the 
verses that apply to them. 

So there is that growing gap, between what they demand 
and what they have. That is the trouble with out world today. 
It was bound to blow up, and it started in Russia; it turned 
out to become Communism. Communism is a disease that 
began in Russia, but is now spreading around the world 
wherever people are desperately hungry. 

I had better describe very briefly what Communism is, in 
case anybody is confused. It is a plan to make a new world. 
It says that people “who have” are the ones who are robbing 
those who “have not.” In Russia they liquidated all the people 
who owned the land, made the laws and kept the money. 
Now they have a socialist government, and that government 
runs everything. The “haves” are hopeless—that is the Com- 
munist thinking. “You have to shoot them, get rid of them, 
liquidate them and take what they have. Everybody will be 
levelled off, because the government will have everything. 
Everybody is a government employee. Nobody will be un- 
employed. Nobody will starve.” That's Communist philosophy. 

China went Communist because she was hungry. The other 
day I was talking to the Secretary of the Missionary Education 
of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. He said there was no sense in our losing Russia, or 
losing China. If we had known what we were doing, we would 
have them free today. He said China went Communist becaus: 
she was hungry and we didn’t do anything about it. 

Those illiterate people know what I have told you tonight, 
better than you and 1 do—that the reason they're hungry is 
because they are ignorant. They know perfectly well that they 
are penniless because they cannot read the secrets that are in 








books. Even they have farm machinery, they can't learn 
how to use ic unless they can read. Wherever we go we find 

se little people desperate to learn to read. They know 
perfectly well that is the sound barrier they must go through 
before they can come up higher—before they can ever be 
ny better off. That is what they want. 

[hen after they can read, they want to learn our secrets. 
We put these into “how to do it” books, and send people 
to show them how to read these books. 

| am in sympathy, my friends, with the idea of President 
Eisenhower to use our surplus of nine billion dollars worth 
‘f food as a weapon for peace—Food for Peace. It is a good 
idea. Yet I can see a danger in it. We must not in our effort 
o beat the Russians make paupers out of the illiterates. Thank 
God they have pride, just as we have. If I give you a quarter, 

five cents or a piece of bread, it might make me feel 
ood to patronize you; but it makes you feel awful to be 
humiliated—they feel the same way. The one thing these 


little people have left is their pride, and if they have to 

cept charity they don’t like it. They have to do it or starve, 
bue they just blush with shame. What they want is our 
know-how. What they want is not charity, but a chance. 
What they want is not a coin in the hat, but a tool in the 


sand. All of us here believe in that. So let's be glad that’s 
what they want, and help them. The place to begin is at the 
point of literacy. You who are here for the first convention 
ver held by an entire state in this country to study the 
question of literacy, are enormously important. 

There is a very much bigger crowd here than we see. They 
are behind me. There are a billion and a half people—three 
out of five of the human race—they are determined no longer 
to remain hungry and destitute, down where they are. They 

re reaching up their hands—one toward us in America, the 
ther one over toward the Communists. 

If you say to them, “Be careful! Those Communists will 
make slaves of you,” they laugh at you. They say, “We're at 
the bottom now; we never have been free. What is this stuff 
you talk about in America—this freedom? We don’t know 





what you mean. We're hungry; we know what that means. 
And the Communists promise they will help us, and they 
ell us that you don’s care.” And if we don’t help them, we 
will lose them. That is the alternative. 

I want to show you how big the danger is. These illiterates 
would reach around the world once if you put them a yard 


part—25,000: miles—and they'll go around again, another 

000 miles; they will go around a third time, then they go 
round the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
ime—the thirty-fourth time! That immense multitude are 
now determined not to stay down any longer. 

They are coming up as our friends if we help them up. 
if we don’t help them up, they are coming up as Communists, 
and they will destroy us. If they are your friends they will 
life this world along with you to new heights; if they are 
your enemies they may drag the world down upon their own 
eads like Sampson did, like Hitler did,—but they will be our 
nemies and they will help destroy us. That is the reason why 


his is an important evening here—far more important than 
even this great state of Texas. 
Ir is a very important evening for the whole of mankind. 
(he trouble is that our country doesn’t know what I have 
been telling you. It would be very easy to save the world 
from ignorance and hunger, if we make an all-out effort. I 
was hoping that Point Four would do it. I am grateful for 


what ic has done, but I know that it isn’t enough. And our 
overnment officials know it perfectly well, too. Congress 
will do nothing to help others unless they are convinced that 


is what they call “enlightened self-interest.” In addition to 
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what they have done, we have got to do a deed of compassion 
—not because we want to help ourselves—but because it is 
the Christian thing to do. We ought to have done it long 
ago. The Communist threat has touched our consciences and 
made us say: “God, we see now. We were lopsided in our 
philanthropy, well-meaning though we were, and we have 
neglected those poor people.” 

We the people must win the peace. We see how to do it, 
but we are stunned by the size of our task. I was talking to the 
Ford Foundation people this week, trying to persuade them 
to get into this. You know what they said? They said, “We 
have studied the problem, but it is so big we don’t have 
enough money to do it, and we are not attempting anything 
unless we can complete it.” I talked to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation heads and they said the same thing: “It is too big for 
us; we can't handle it.” 

It is too big for the government; it is too big for the 
philanthropies. The result is that nobody is doing it. I want 
somebody to make a cartoon. On that cartoon I want to have 
a wall, and printed on that wall: “Forty billion dollars for 
war.” Around the end of the wall—we can call that our 
“Maginot Line”—is a hole as big as three-fifths of the world; 
I want that hole called the “Education Front,” showing the 
Communists streaming through it. 

We are losing the world on the front of literacy and 
education. God grant there may be no military war, that 
we may be holding our own on the economic front. But we're 
losing the world on the education front because we haven't 
yet seen the truth; we have got to see it soon. 

I for one don’t want to pour my money down rat holes. 
Forty billion dollars worth of military supplies, and three 
billion dollars worth of economic and technical aid—and 
still lose the world? So I propose to you tonight one more 
thing that we have got to do. 

The people of the United States have got to mobilize. If 
in each church in the United States a hundred people would 
begin to form an “Army of Compassion” they could reach 
around the world and help those multitudes out of their 
ignorance and hunger and despair. A hundred members of 
each church may say: “I will give a dollar a week in addition 
to what I'm doing. I can afford it. One hundred of us could 
give $5,200 a year. We will tell our Mission Board Secretary: 
‘We want you to send a literacy expert or a journalist or an 
agriculturist who will write the things that people need to 
know in order to help themselves. We will pay for that 
expert.’ ”” 

I am convinced that people all over America are ready to do 
this. Since the first of January, I have been traveling across 
the United States. I have discovered that these United States 
are now in a state of frustration, disgust, bewilderment and 
dread. People are saying: “We don’t like to be hated, and 
yet we know we are being increasingly hated around the 
world.” 

The people of our United States never wanted to do some- 
thing in the worid as much as they today want to help the 
world, yet they don’t know what to do. And so whenever I 
propose this simple thing: “A hundred of you form a group 
in your church,” they begin right away. I remember when I 
was in Richmond the other day. Two hundred Baptist women 
were at a luncheon, and asked me to speak to them. When I 
got through, a woman next to me said, “I've already got this 
list started.” She passed it around the tables, and before | 
left they had 100 women signed up to send a technicai mis- 
sionary. One of the women said, “My goodness, there are 
2700 members in our church. We could serd a dozen tech- 
nicians for peace.” And I believe they wi! I believe we're 
ready for the greatest deed of compassion the world ever saw. 
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We'll reach out and help those hungry, despairing people, 
and then at last Christ will smile. 

Do you think Christ is smiling at us Christians in America, 
when the average church spends $21 for her own expenses, 
to every dollar sent abroad to help save the world? If they 
asked Christ first: “We have $22,000; what shall we do with 
it?” Would He say: “Put $21,000 in stained glass windows 
and a tower, and then send a thousand dollars abroad?” Christ 
said: “I’m hungry and thirsty and naked and sick and im- 
prisoned and a stranger, and you help me when you help 
them.” That is Christianity. | believe in building all these fine 
buildings; but we could do all that and do the other too, 
and we would never miss it. 

We have 300,000 churches in America. I believe each of 
them on an average could send one technical missionary 
abroad—a man or woman who embodies Christ's great tender 
compassion, who also knows how to teach the illiterates, how 
to write for them, and how to help them to help themselves 
up to a better life. 

And then the colleges. I haven't spoken to a college or a 
group of college students which hasn't responded at once to 
this idea. The other day I was in Lynchburg in Virginia, and 
I said to a thousand college students: “If 400 of you would 
give but a quarter each week, you could send your own college 
representative abroad to help save the world with compassion.” 
They started on it right away, and they chose the president of 
their senior class to represent them. The president of that 
college was thrilled. He said, “That man is the finest student 
we have had in this college in twenty-five years, and I am 
delighted they selected him to go.” 

The women’s clubs of the United States are plunging into 
this. An ex-school teacher is president of the Women’s Clubs 
of America, and she’s working on this thing with all her 
might. The Chamber of Commerce in the city of Memphis has 
appointed a literacy committee. Rotary and Kiwanis and Lions 
Clubs are working on it. We could have 250,000 technical 
experts sent by the secular institutions in the United States— 
colleges and clubs and business enterprises and Parent Teach- 
ers Associations and so on. We could have such an army of 
compassion as the world has never known. 

But friends, time is running out. As I stand here before 
you, I'm trembling, because I know that history is swiftly 
rushing toward Niagara. But my hope rests in people of the 
United States who in ever-increasing numbers know this, 
and know that we've got to save the world ourselves. Gov- 
ernment must do all it will; business must do all it will; 
philanthropy must do all it will. But above all, our mighty 
churches have the mandate of Christ to send an army that 
will have the love of Christ in their hearts. 

Thank God, governments around the world now are asking 
us to help them. Those governments are frightened. I don’t 
say they are good—some are good; some are bad. But every 
one of them is alike in one respect—they are terrified at the 
infiltration and subversion of their own masses. 

In 97 countries the doors are open. The masses want us. 
The governments want us. 

One of these wide open doors is New Guinea in the South 
Pacific. The Australian government has it, and they are 
worried about it. The interior of the island of New Guinea 
is full of cannibals. Nobody knows how many there are 
because the men they sent in to count them have not yet 
returned. They didn’t send soldiers; they sent missionaries. 
After we had made lessons in about seventeen languages on 
the coast of New Guinea, the Governor of the island sent us 
in an airplane up to the highlands—the plateau where the 
Medipa cannibals live. When we landed there were ten 
thousand of them waiting for us. They rushed in on us, not to 
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eat us, you notice—they wanted to learn to read. So we all 
began to teach them. 

You may wonder how in the world we had any lessons at 
all; I will tell you. One of our air force boys had landed up 
there during the war with Japan. He picked up one of those 
Medipa men and took him down to the coast, and there that 
fellow learned to speak pidgen English. When we arrived, he 
was the only man from that Medlpa tribe of 40,000 who 
knew how to read. He couldn't read his own language; it had 
never been written. So we helped him make lessons. We made 
750 copies of a little book with ten pages. That is how w 
happened to have anything to give them to read when we 
landed there. So each of us forty taught one; the rest of thx 
cannibals looked over our shoulders, while we hoped they 
were not hungry. 

At the end of a week we had taught our forty students 
this book of ten pages, so each could read it. Then we had a 
graduation ceremony. When they came forward for thei: 
diplomas wearing a graduation gown of grass around their 
waists, we said to them: “Now we give each of you ten of 
these lessons; you go and teach these to ten others while we 
write more books for you all to read.” And then the Medlpa 
multitude, now twenty thousand strong, went wild with joy 

By the way, if you have never seen the film called THI 
WORD, you ought to see it. It is a documentary film made by 
the Twentieth Century Fox Company. There was an expe: 
photographer with us, and he took the picture in color. It 
is one of the most dramatic pictures you could ever see. Six 
hundred of the big chiefs marched around in the midst ot 
20,000 shrieking cannibals; the best-dressed men I hav: 
ever seen in my life—from the neck up! They had birds of 

paradise feathers on their heads. The bird of paradise is the 
most beautiful bird on earth. These chiefs carried stone batt 
axes and spears and bows and arrows, and their shiclds as 
they marched around and around and around. Their faces 
were painted red, yellow, black and white 

Then these chiefs sat down to hold a council meeting; 
after a while their king walked over to talk to me. He said, 
through his interpreter: “We will never be the same again. 
We are getting educated. We are becoming a new people. 
You have done more for us than anybody else ever did. W« 
like your religion; it does so much for us. And we chiefs 
have just voted that everybody in our tribes should become 
Christian. So go and baptize them all right now.” Twenty 
thousand! He said, “All except us chiefs. We are in a little 
trouble. We understand that your religion does not allow a 
man to have but one wife, and all of us chiefs have many 
wives. We can't think of any Christian way to get rid of 
them suddenly. But,” he said, “we're going to marry them 
off to other men as fast as we can, and when we have only 
one wife left, we're going to be baptized too. . 

We like your religion; it does so much for us! 

That happened about five years ago, and since then the 
big chief himself brought five thousand people to Christ. That 
whole tribe is becoming literate, and is becoming Christian 
as fast as they can be trained. That is only forty thousand 
But there are a billion—not cannibals, but hungry, desperate, 
unhappy people—reaching up for a helping hand of someone 
to come out and help them. They call to us, “We like your 
religion; we like your Christ; He does so much for us.” 

We could have the whole world as friends easily if my 
country would be completely, totally Christian enough to 
reach and take it; for it waits to be taken. This is the reason 
why our meeting tonight is not just a nice Christian thing 
we're doing—it is a part, although not a very big one yet 
although big in potential and in passion—part of the Army 
of Compassion under the banner of Christ that is going out 
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sive Cit world. 

(hank you for the privilege of coming here tonight and 
elling you the vision that has me burning up. Tell everybody 
ibour it! Try to get a company of a hundred organized in 
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the army of compassion, in your own church or your school or 
club. Then this can be one of the most important meetings 
ever held in Texas, because of what will happen afterward. 
God bless you. Thank you. 


The Search For Truth 


OPENING THE W!INDOWS OF MEN’S MINDS 
By J. LEE RANKIN, Solicitor General of the United States 


HAT IS TRUTH, inquired Pontius Pilate in the 

hall of judgment when Jesus told him that he had 

been born and had come into the world to bear 

witness unto the truth. Seers have been struggling for an 

inswer to that question over the centuries and I do not 

expect to supply a short definition to satisfy a critical audience 

this time. Ir will be enough if I am able to point up the 

mportance of truth and that its demands can only be met 
by testing and retesting with an open mind. 


For four years you have been among those privileged persons 
ving at a universiry and pursuing scholastic disciplines. 
You have been working in an institution whose existence 


; justified by its search tor knowledge that can be so verified 
s to be called truth and as well the teaching of it. From 
1e time of their founding universities have been the habitat 
of scholars and a place where fidelity to truth is the standard 
which all achievement is measured. 

Universities as the centers of learning are the establish- 
ments above all others where truth must be freely and fully 
and frequently discussed if the scholastic tradition is to be 
on. They are the instruments for the conservation 
and transmission of the great traditions of the ages. They 
leal with the truths which are universal but nevertheless 
juire new interpretations and new meanings for presenta- 


, 
arried 


rion to new generations. 

The intellectual communities represented by our colleges 
save jealously maintained a spirit of independent inquiry. 
[hey have insisted that there be a free search for knowledge 
within their portals. They have demanded that there be 
preservation of academic freedom with its historic independ- 
nce. In fact theirs has been a search for knowledge for 

own sake. Their standard has been a recognition that 
no man can give the final answer and that all claims are to 


be tried and retried. Such institutions have acknowledged 
freely that the knowledge acquired never plumbs the depths 
f nature or of life and that all conclusions are only rationally 
rived at from the limited data afforded. 
But in our search for truth we are also seeking the password 
r the passkey that will open the gates of success and without 
which they will remain closed. Thus our objective is the 
fundamental principle that is the conclusion from basic experi- 
nents in any of the disciplines. 
You have been fortunate to have been learning in that 
rified atmosphere. However, if you have earned the right 
ivance a rung on the ladder of scholarship you should 
wwe reached an understanding of some elementary lessons 


process. You should have discovered that truth is a 


n he 

ipreme value like beauty and goodness. You also should 
ave observed that truth is more than knowledge and that 
while it involves discernment it is always subject to modi- 


tion. Accordingly, you should have learned that real 
lastic excellence is not achieved unless there is an open 
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mind with which to recognize the truth. 

Your labors should have taught you that the scholar 
infers the relation of things but cannot know and that there- 
fore thorough study requires continuing tests of all hypotheses 
and that many of those suggested have to be modified or 
abandoned. Probably the most important finding you should 
have made is that an appreciation of truth is world-wide 
even though an interval may be required for its recognition. 
You have no doubt observed that truth knows no frontiers 
and no nationalities and is like a universal coinage which 
is accepted at full value any place in the world where 
academicians seek the truth. And that if man is to grow and 
develop, such a currency must be at his service wherever 
he may dwell. 

You may have noticed threats against academic freedom 
within your community. Even in the protected and somewhat 
cloistered atmosphere of universities there are occasional pres- 
sures from special interests and groups who would seek to 
limit the search for truth. At such times they often urge 
that the direction of thought be controlled to have it meet 
accepted standards and desired ends. But the search for 
truth can have none of that. If the questioner does not have 
absolute freedom within his field of study, the validity of 
his conclusions can only be the merest accident. In such a case 
it will be only by chance that the information for a sound 
inference is within and not outside the pale. Unless he is 
free to range his field, not even the student will know where 
to look for the answer. 

The scholar also appreciates how little he knows. Such 
understanding helps him to keep an open mind. It causes 
him to realize that regardless of what edification he has gained, 
he along with his brethren throughout the world are working 
only in the shallows of a great ocean of information that is 
immeasurable. Thus he knows that the conclusions reached 
are only partial and incomplete with horizons that must be 
maintained open constantly to allow for new attainments. 

The university presents more than opinions. It appreciates 
that a man of learning has never been free to invent an answer 
to fill a breach and that mere opinion is not enough. In all 
matters of enduring importance where evidence can be found 
through observation and experiment and the study of the past, 
opinion must run that gauntlet before it can rise to the dignity 
of tentative truth. In addition the scholar should be quali- 
fied to make the search. The real scholastic has dedicated 
his life to such studies, after qualifying himself in his sphere 
of work beyond what the average man does or is expected 
to do. Thus, his inferences are based upon a fund of experience 
within his scope of activity that should cause his conclusions to 
be more firmly grounded than his own unsupported judgments. 

However, scholastic excellence has never been a precondition 
to the making of a major contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. There have been a considerable number of men and 
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women to whom the world owes much although they were 
too lazy to try to master a number of subjects. Sir Isaac 
Newton was so low in his classes that he was taken out of 
school and sent to work on a farm. Sir Walter Scott neglected 
his school work to read poetry and fiction. Robert Fulton, 
inventor of the steamboat, stood low in school because he 
couldn’t give thought to his studies and also to the subjects 
that really interested him. Ibsen was another languid student 
as he did not rise above the lowest grade with which he 
could graduate. Curie, who with his wife discovered radium, 
did so poorly that his parents had to take him out of school 
and employ a private tutor. There were probably many factors 
contributing to these failures but apparently laziness was a 
conspicuous element and the world directly benefited from ict. 
The industry required for their achievements had to be 
supplied during later years. Thus, in the contest for a place in 
establishing a basic truth or doing a major work, the oppor- 
tunity is not open only to the foremost in college achievement. 
All who will make the sacrifice may enter the race. 

The ideological conflict with Soviet Russia in which 
we are now engaged is a life and death struggle. Anyone who 
has observed Mikoyan and other Soviet leaders is satisfied 
that, absurd as it may seem, they believe that their system 
is superior and will be so recognized by the world within 
the reasonably foreseeable future. They do not think that 
they will have to engage us in war. They assume that we will 
have to adopt their ideology for our own preservation. 

Their belief is based upon the claim that their system is 
more efficient. They order men and women to undertake 
certain tasks and get them done. They claim that they have 
none of the lost motion and conflicts that we develop. Much 
as We may regret it, their asserted achievements cannot be 
easily tossed off. Their accomplishments with space instru- 
ments and the increases in agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction and capacity of both the Soviet Union and Red 
China are dramatic proof that their way must be reckoned 
with seriously. The penetration they have accomplished in 
many areas would indicate that others find merit in their 
methods. 

While it is true that we do not expect to convince the 
Soviet Union, or Red China, or the satellite nations, we need 
to satisfy the uncommitted countries that the way of freedom 
is better, or we will have lost the struggle. Practical control 
of the world will then have passed from those who believe 
in freedom to those whose faith is statism, based on a choice 
of what each has to offer. At such a time we would enter 
upon a dark age for all civilized peoples. 

Your generation will have much to do with the outcome 
of this contest. Your fidelity to truth may well be the 
determinant. The free peoples have put their trust in reason 
and in the defiance of superstitions that have barred the way 
to understanding. It is through its free and independent 
centers of learning and research that the West has accom- 
plished much of its success. Such elimination of poverty, 
control of disease and shortening of distances as has occurred, 
and the opening up of heretofore unimagined powers and 
fresh perspectives have been a part of the product of this 
faith. 

Democracy requires freedom of thought for its preservation, 
and majority rule is not its primary goal. Its real purpose is 
to guarantee certain fundamental rights to the minority. The 
world is more critical of our action in this latter area than 
in any of our governmental activities. Only by having a 
guage by which to measure the truth maintained by those 
who have dedicated their lives to the requirements of 
scholarship can we hope to have a basis against which to 
test the claims of other contenders for the badge of truth. 
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The creative cultures of the world have this as an essential 
quality. They also have refused to accept dictation. They 
too allow no conclusion to be ordered with regard to the 
character of things that may be subjected to investigation 

The real distinction between democracy and statism is 
that we prize each individual and wish him to make the most 
of himself. To further this purpose we hope that he wil! 
use his abilities to the full. Furthermore, we are confident that 
by means of such latitude the result will be the attainment of 
the greatest capabilities of each member of the human family. 

In our way of life we rely upon the irrepressible fertility 
of the individual mind. It is our confidence in freedom of 
thought upon which we place such trust. We think that 
man’s inherent wilfulness should not be curbed. In support 
of this conviction we recognize that he must be free to dig 
around at random in the hope that he may come up with 
some solutions. We also assume that the sum of such 
achievements will produce in the state a wealth in all things 
and every skill necessary to its preservation. We believe all 
of this can be done without damaging the conditions desirable 
for individual growth and development. 

However, despite our lofty purposes there is little prospect 
of our ultimate success if we fail to make our system work. 
The beliefs we profess must be lived by. First, we must 
make certain that truth, to the extent we can determine it, 
controls so that we do not stunt our intellectual growth, or 
lose the ability to recognize the truth due to a continuous 
association with falsehood under the pretense of validity. 
Second, we must be guided by truth so far as it can be 
ascertained because the rest of the world will decide how 
effective our way is by what we do and not by what we 
profess. 

Today there are many forces that will exert pressure to 
cause you to abandon your standards of truth. Resistance to 
these influences will be far more difficult as you become 
a part of the non-academic world. There are individuals as 
well as groups who will contend that doctrines other than their 
own are dangerous, destructive, immoral and abominable 
and should be suppressed. They will possess influence as well 
as power. It will be suggested that you do not have the time 
to apply the tests of scholars and that in any event the 
academician is too theoretical. Contentions will be made 
that since the man of learning is not living in the competitive 
world his rules should not apply and that information should 
be accepted as truth solely because of the respectability of 
those who advocate it. Such proposals will appear far more 
attractive than you may now think possible. They will present 
an easy solution to the multiple and complex problems. that 
plague us all. 

Conclusions which are obtained from studied data often 
become a dread interference with the established order 
Galileo’s theory concerning the earth’s motion in space caused 
him to be brought before the Inquisition for making such 
an heretical suggestion. Darwin's conclusion in the Origin 
of the Species resulted in a similar disturbance of the com 
munity. 

Ours is not an easy faith to live by. Orthodoxy is so much 
simpler to accept and thus avoid disputes. And even when 
you find truth in living by our ideology that is not enough 
There has to be a continuing questioning and testing and 
retesting throughout life to be certain that one has secured 
the most valid postulate. Often individuals or groups grow 
to have a vested interest in the assumption that is being 
re-examined. They will not welcome any reconsideration 
The opposition often will be cruel and not easily denied 
Many times the scars will remain throughout life. Neverthe 
less, there are some rewards although they are not large. On 
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ision they will be only slight and distributed very slowly. 
Often the only tangible recompense will be the satisfaction 
ned for having beeg faithful to the truth. And never forget 
moral courage demands the most of character. 
In the social sciences, where we deal with people, pressures 
to conform become even more difficult. Those who would 
msider interfering with an experiment in the physical 
hesitate to direct a desired conclusion when 
of man. They have less difficulty in 
deciding that they are experts in such areas. Furthermore, 
holar has a more difficult task to prove them wrong 
Frequently a considerable period must expire before the 


nces dado not 


validity of either position can be established and in the interim 
immediate gains may be such that those in power do not 

e the truth. 
In the construction of building no one would permit 


calculation of the stress that materials would stand on a 
basis urged upon him by some special group. The results of 
sts would be followed. Arbitrary assumptions for the speed 
tion of the elements when placed 
would be similarly rebuked. 


] 1 
ght Or sound or th 


| 


ve 
Can we better afford to succumb to such urging in the realm 
of the social sciences where even more is involved? The crucial 


sts of our way of life involve such problems as relations 
between management and labor, international disputes, minor- 
ity rights, and the economics of governments. We have not 
one too well with them in the past and we can ill afford 
to yield to anything in the midst of this world conflict but 
tne ( losest I 

ns are as certain to erect dangerous structures in the relations 
yetween men as they are in the construction of a building. 

Democracy requires the scholastic approach to truth for 


ts preservation for other reasons. Although sincerity of mind 
he mark of learning it is also a moral as well as intellectual 
ttribute. It involves the substitution of reason for passion 


in dealing with important controversial issues that are primary. 


This is an especially desirable virtue where the government 


expected to respond to the will of the body politic. We 


rely upon the free diversity of conflicting opinions to furnish 
; with the correct answers for our democracy. Miscalculations 
ulting from prejudice or in executing the command of 


onformity produce a grievous cost. We could not hope to 


excel the Soviet Union's procedures if we so handicap ourselves. 


< 


In the acceptance of responsibility for your share of life's 


work it is important that you look back occasionally to the 
olleges and universities from which you have received your 
lucational foundations. It is mecessary to ascertain whether 


ademic freedom is maintained and lend your voice and 
preservation. You should also look back to such 


nstitutions for new ideas that have been formulated and 


tested by scholars dedicated to the search for truth. 

Like the learned man, you will be expected to exhibit a 
lom from prejudice and a disposition to present fairly 
issues on all sides in your field. You will also be assumed 
know that it is your obligation not to let your prejudices 

your presentation. Your understanding of the fallibility 

f the knower is also essential because you will not maintain 
iditions of the scholar if you abandon that approach. 
expected that you will make a studied effort to free 
self from prejudice in your search for truth. Presumably 
will include a respect for the accomplishment of others 
ence to those fundamentals that we profess to 

be truth. Your showing of intellectual integrity 


lemonstrate your recognition that without it all othe: 


n mportant purpose of education is to give u 


basis f welligent decision. When changes are being 
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made with the rapidity of the present day, no university can 
hope to provide you with an education that will be adequate 
throughout life. It cannot supply more than a beginning on 
how to think and decide. We are coming to realize as a nation 
that living in a democracy requires a continuing education and 
not merely continuation in the school of experience. 

There is such a rapid change in the discovery of new 
principles now that it is difficult even to keep informed. We 
have abandoned the atom as the smallest division of matter and 
recognize that probably the minutest unit remains unknown. 
Fusion of nuclear materials has presented us with new dis- 
coveries that we have just begun to apply. Although we have 
launched successfully the submarine using a radioactive pile 
for fuel, ic has been learned just now what protections are 
necessary to use a similar fuel for airplanes. We have been 
told that our assumption as to the shape of the world has 
proved to be wrong and that in space there are different amounts 
of radio activity than we had projected. The ocean of air 
has become a new dimension for exploration. Seven men have 
been carefully selected and are being trained in the confident 
belief that some of them will be the advance guard in the 
exploration of space. Already we foresee vast changes in life 
by the studies being conducted in space, augmenting our 
previous studies confined to land masses and the vast seas. 

In these times the needs of society for men and women 
who have learned to place their trust in the free pursuit 
of truth is limitless. The opportunities are obvious at every 
turn but just a few of the most serious enigmas of our day 
could engage the skills of your generation for a long interval. 

First and foremost is the opening of the windows of men’s 
minds by freedom of press and information. Without the 
chance to choose, an intelligent selection cannot be made. 
A free exchange of information is a minimal requirement for 
the understanding that the world yearns for. This alone could 
furnish the material by means of which there could be a basis 
for resolution of the constant tension of doubts and misunder- 
standings. 

Our entire educational program requires restudy and 
imaginative reconstitution. All of these rew findings are 
requiring new methods and approaches to education. The 
curricula of schools are being repeatedly revised to make 
the adjustment. The use of television to bring an unusually 
gifted scholar or pedagogue to larger audiences is being 
tried. The competition throughout the world has become so 
keen that a leader in scholarship now even receives recogni- 
tion for his accomplishment. And very soon we must face 
up to providing an adequate educational experience for all 
who truly desire it and are willing to make the required 
effort. 

The agricultural revolution now in progress calls for 
thinkers who can solve the dilemma by a better balancing of 
production and the demands for agricultural commodities. 
It needs those who can plan a disposition of our huge surpluses 
and how they might be used to provide for the millions in 
want throughout the world. 

The awakening underdeveloped countries are now deter- 
mined that they shall have promptly both political and eco- 
nomic independence. They like America, but that will not 
suffice. The Soviet Union’s dogma declares that rights and 
a better life may be gained only by conflict. Our answer is 
that conscience and humanity will provide the desired benefits 
and justice. However, our contention must be proved and 
there is not much time left. Some countries are told they are 
not ready to govern themselves and that they have too many 
who are illiterate. They answer by asking if we were ready 
in 1776 or the French in 1789. They also remind us that the 
Russian way does not require that they wait. The Com- 
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SERGIO OSMENA, JR. 


munists, they say, tell them all that is required is the willing- 
ness to demand and fight for their rights. 

Urban redevelopment is another matter seeking intelligent 
action. The blighting of our great cities has resulted in a 
mounting exodus of persons in search of desirable residential 
areas. 

In the area of peace the possibilities are substantial. Now, 
for the first time in cemturies, the alternative is so impossible 
that all leaders have come to the realization that their peoples 
and possessions would be decimated in a major war. They 
know that the destruction would be so frightful that the victors 
would have only a shambles on which to try to rebuild. But 
despite this understanding we do not appear to have the wis- 
dom to resolve the principal disputes between nations. New 
skills seem to be requisite. There must be some possibility 
of agreement without sacrificing the principles of the free 
world. However, in looking for truth we can’t continue to 
maintain a position that has been outlived. 

This is an exciting time to be alive with the great variety 
of new thoughts, fresh ideas and innovations. Developments 
are so rapid that it seems almost as though one were looking 
through a giant kaleidoscope with each shape a new dream of 
what man could cause the world to be. And now that 
comfortable living is possible in so many and various places, 
there can be an engagement in the most interesting of all 
explorations, that of the scope of the human mind. The reaches 
and creations of a fertile and educated brain now can be 
explored for all possible contributions. 

A short time back, after observing the tragedy of Boris 
Pasternak as he wrote the poem revealing how he had been 
crushed by the reaction of his government to his literary 
efforts, it seemed that could we but find the means adequately 
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to present that poem and its significance to the world and hav« 
it fully understood, our ideological battle would be over. Th« 
suffering wrung out of Pasternak is revealed in every lin 
together with his hope that truth will prevail, as he said: * 
I am lost like a beast in an enclosure, 
Somewhere are people, freedom, and light. 
Behind me is the noise of pursuit, 
And there is no way out. 


Dark forests by the shore of the lake, 
Stump of fallen fir tree, 

Here I am cut off from everything, 
Whatever shall be is the same to m« 


But what wicked thing have I done, 
I, the murderer and villain? 

I, who forced the whole world to cry 
Over the beauty of my land. 


But, in any case, I am near my grave, 
And I believe the time will come 

When the spirit of good will conquer 
Wickedness and infamy. 


So may I suggest that America lay hold of the truth wher 
ever it may be found with a fierce tenacity and make verity 
a part of its every act so that the calamity depicted by 
Pasternak may not happen here. Thus we may hope that 
our way of life will galvanize and sustain the world in order 
that its action will be directed to the elevation of man and 
the service of God. 


* New York Tim February 14, 1959 


A Word Of Caution 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO KEEP OUR DOORS CLOSED 


By SERGIO OSMENA, JR., Congressman, Chairman, Committee on Economic Affairs, House of Representatives, Mani 
Philippines 
Privilege speech delivered in House of Representatives, Manila, Philippines, March 11, 1959 


R. SPEAKER, Lady and Gentlemen of the House: 

It is admittedly a hard and perilous undertaking to 

swim against the current, particularly when such 

current is swift and swirling. No swimmer in his right sense 

should make the attempt unless it is absolutely necessary or 

unless he has some compelling motive or a worthy objective. 

For the moment, I feel I am cast into the role of that swimmer. 

However, I am fully conscious that in so doing, I am serving 
the best interests of my country. 

As you all must have noticed, there has been of late an 
insistent and increasing hue and cry for nationalism and its 
concomitant, nationalization. Apparently gaining support and 
encouragement, it now carries the broad suggestion that every- 
thing should be nationalized. Unrestrained by prudence and 
good human relations, nationalism at the rate it is going may 
yet become a license to grab everything certain that its rising 
tide will fully protect the grabber. 

Just what is nationalism? Whatever it may be in the expert 
opinion of scholars and political scientists, the cry for it, hol- 
low though it may sound sometimes, in this corner of the 
earth, has emanated largely if not entirely from seemingly hon- 
est and sincere men or groups of men who feel better prepared 
or better qualified perhaps to fish in troubled waters. For it 


cannot be successfully denied that today’s climate for natior 

alism and nationalization is quite propitious, considering th« 
present remper of the people and the sudden upsurge of th 
national spirit which seems to have been aroused by the tidal 
wave of nationalism now sweeping over the entire Orient op 
pressed and exploited for centuries. 

Historically, Mr. Speaker, as you doubtless know, nationalism 
is considered by all authorities to be an outgrowth of tl 
French Revolution which in its bloody course toppled down 
crowned heads and mighty empires. At its conception, it was 
a healthy, vigorous cohesive force of democracy. It ought to be 
still. Ic meant, at least in the past century Europe, a deep 
attachment to one’s native land and local traditions, an attach 
ment sublimated by one’s feeling of loyalty to one’s country 
It was thus originally a great constructive force, a rallying poit 
among the divided and oppressed. It was a demand for 
equality of men, for the common people's right to share 
however modest, in the conduct of their government 

At the same time, so I gather from my reading of history 
it was a bold assertion that the people and nobody else wer 
the sovereign masters of their destiny. It thus stood side by 
side with liberalism which became the battlecry for thos 
who were being deprived of their freedom, their God-give: 


1 
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treedom of thought and of speech 

But here, Mr. Speaker, and this I say without the least 
ntention of casting any reflection on anybody in particular, 
nationalism has suddenly taken a different turn. It has come to 
icquire a different meaning.—It has acquired a meaning that 

altogether inconsistent with its noble and historic origin. It 
has come to mean a subtle, potent appeal for those who are 
neither repressed nor oppressed, much less divested of. their 
personal liberties. In short, it has become a magic appeal, 
harged as it is with emotion, for those and from those who 
ire out not exactly to foster or strengthen national unity, 
promote friendly international relations, or enhance the prestige 
of our country abroad, but wittingly or unwittingly to enrich 
iltimately a counted number cf businessmen as quickly as 
possible without considering at all the means and regardless of 
1¢ glaring injustice it is bound to perpetrate and the inter- 
national friction or irritation it is going to cause by way of 
repe rcussion, 

How are such business opportunists going to profit by the 
rrent cry of nationalism? By the simple process of outlawing 
oreign competitors as it is now proposed. By conveniently 
branding all such competitors at home as aliens. Once they 
ire all classified as aliens, regardless of the services they may 
have rendered and continue to render to the community and 
he country, it is proposed that they be gradually deprived of 
their means of livelihood. The word alien, Mr. Speaker, has 
cquired such an evil connotation in the eyes of some of our 
ountrymen that to call one an alien nowadays is tantamount 

calling him a saboteur, an anti-Filipino, unworthy of the 

st consideration. In politics, we damn or eliminate our op- 
ponents by branding them as Communists; in business, we 
do the same by dubbing our rivals aliens. That is the tried 
nd trusted weapon in the arsenal of economic, political, or 
business rivalry today. 

No Filipino will deny—and I for one will not—that the 
ecent slogan “Filipino First,” is a highly commendable one as 
| national sentiment, but it must not be allowed to assume the 
form of chauvinism. It must be guided by either wisdom or 
prudence, otherwise we shall be finding ourselves following 
in the footsteps of a neighbor republic which has reportedly 
ordered nationalization of everything. 

In the early American occupation, as many honorable mem- 
bers of this House still remember, even some outstanding 
American leaders and statesmen, democratic and liberal in 
spirit and tradition, thought it wise and expedient to embody 
the slogan of the Philippines for the Filipinos as a sound polit- 
ical principle in the administration of Philippine affairs, 
though the preaching was not exactly in accord with the acting. 

In my humble opinion, there is nothing wrong in insisting 
on the strict observance of such policy as Asia for the Asians, 
the Philippines for the Filipinos, Indian for the Indians, and 
even China for the Chinese. It rests on the solid rock of senti- 
ment and conviction. However, in interpreting it, in carrying 
out its true intent, we ought nor to lose sight of the fact that the 
noble goal for which mankind has been seriously and persist- 
ntly striving is not the idea of division or discrimination, not 
he balance of power or as the common expression goes, the 
balance of terror in a balance of collective madness, but the 
brotherhood of man, the idea of one world, the incontrovertible 
belief that no nation however rich and powerful is self- 
iff t or can be self-sufficient in everything under the sun. 
So favored a nation does not exist this side of heaven. But even 
it did exist, it would not do it any good to live completely 
olated or hermetically sealed off, as it were, assuming that 
ch method of living were possible. 

In the unholy haste of a number of us to become rich and 


nfluential, in their desire to secure from the government pro- 
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tection and privileges, no one should forget that the only way 
our country can develop, prosper and progress as it has de- 
veloped, prospered and progressed in the past, is to continue 
with the time-honored and wisdom-tested policy of live and 
let live. Nor should any one forget that the only way we can 
be saved as a people and as a nation is to cultivate peace and 
friendship with our neighbors, peace and friendship with all 
the nations in the world. 

Many citizens or nationals of such states, Mr. Speaker, are 
and have been living with us in peace and friendship as far as 
we can remember. They have considerably helped us build our 
country, helped us beyond computation in the development 
and advancement of our land. And now, for no apparent reason 
except that prompted by selfishness we would exclude them, 
we would eliminate them with one stroke of the pen, as if 
in truth and in reality they had not meant anything to us in 
our association and in our work of nation-building. We would 
deprive them of their rights and privileges, even in violation 
of our Bill of Rights which expressly provides that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor shall any person be denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” The new-fangled theory is that it is 
only by eliminating aliens, by stripping them of everything 
they have heretofore enjoyed here, that we can pull ourselves 
out of the morass of depression, that we can survive economi- 
cally and commercially as a people. On the face of it, the 
theory is as absurd as it is reckless. 

But, Mr. Speaker, can we attain peace and friendship with 
other nations, relations which we all consider essential and 
vital to our continued existence and progress, by enacting or 
adopting such laws, rules and regulations as would provoke 
retaliatory measures from them? Can we encourage and culti- 
vate goodwill by shouting from every housetop that in matters 
of trade, iu matters of privileges, in matters of dollar allo- 
cations, all aliens American excepted, must be totally excluded 
in consonance and in compliance with the new policy, the new 
slogan of “Filipino First?” Charity, Christian charity, should 
begin at home. But must it necessarily end there? 

In the manner in which the “Filipino First” slogan is being 
carried out, it would seem that everything must be for us ex- 
clusively, and to hell with all aliens! In the press, it must be 
Filipino first; in education, it must be Filipino first; and even 
in religion, which is God's own domain, the same policy must 
be followed. Has it occurred to these gentlemen who shout 
loudest about nationalism and nationalization that so inclusive 
a stand calls for reprisals which as a nation and as a people 
we ought never to invite? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the argument so far ad- 
vanced by those who advocate the strict application of the 
“Filipino First” policy, rums counter, for all its emotional 
appeal, to our avowed profession of friendship with peoples 
of goodwill everywhere. It runs counter to the spirit of free 
enterprise, a system which is dear to all of us because that 
policy we have long adopted as a sound business philosophy 
and practice. In truth, Mr. Speaker, we have thriven on the 
principle of free enterprise in the same manner that many 
other countries have done. 

Long before the Spanish conquistadores set foot on our 
shores, the more farsighted and enterprising members of our 
community were already profitably and honorably trading with 
our neighbors such as China, India, Malay, and Japan, on an 
increasing scale. We were trading with them on the approved 
principle of give and take, without asking for special con- 
cessions and privileges for ourselves or extending them to 
anybody. Strong and firm in spirit, we did not rely on the aid 
we could get from the authorities or on the monopoly such 
authorities could freely offer at a price. We were sublimely 
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confident—our forefathers were—that happen what may we 
could very well take care of ourselves in all our dealings, we 
could safely and firmly stand on our feet without crutches or 
borrowed support from the government in the form of anti- 
alien legislation. 

That admirable trait of self-confidence, that robust con- 
viction of inner strength, which distinguished our ancestors, 
seems to have unfortunately disappeared or to be fast dis- 
appearing to the misfortune of our motherland at a time when 
we need it in our struggle for advancement and survival. No 
longer, it would seem can we stand alone unsupported either 
as individuals or as a nation, judging from the reckless way in 
which we are demanding the “Filipino First” and Filipino last 
policy. Pampered occasionally with gifts and windfalls, ac- 
customed to depend on the largesse or generosity of Uncle Sam, 
we have become soft, sometimes phlegmatic. Have things come 
to such a pass that we can no longer do business without 
securing special assistance and advantages exclusively for our- 
selves from government? Now, under the strange banner of 
misunderstood nationalism, the ultimate goal of which is 
reputedly the nationalization of practically everything through 
legislation, we are even willing, perhaps without realizing it, 
not to befriend but to antagonize nations with which we have 
been in friendly and commercial relations for centuries on the 
basis of equal treatment. 

Let it not be said, Mr. Speaker, that in the attempt on the 
part of some of our businessmen to grab all the gravy of trade 
in our country, we do not mind creating enmity abroad and 
arousing the suspicion of our friends in the United States of 
America and Europe, many of whom are already protesting 
through diplomatic channels. If we are sincere and honest in 
our profession of friendship, as I believe we are and have been, 
we must treat them and their nationals doing business with us, 
fairly and squarely in the manner that we would like to be 
treated by them. As the Spaniards are wont to say, cuentas 
claras conservan la améstad. 

There is no gainsaying the fact, Mr. speaker, that the slogan 
“Filipino First” if properly and prudently carried out, is a 
beautiful and appealing one. Its spirit is expressive of our 
true and resurgent, assertive nationalism. It lies at the root of 
our independent existence. But it ought not to be made to 
mean, as a number of our business associations are now in- 
clined to interpret it, Filipino first, second, and third, no mat- 
ter what the occasion is. If it did that, Mr. Speaker, I am 
afraid that in the long run we shall only be unduly enriching 
a handful of businessmen, making them millionaires overnight 
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at the expense and surely to the ultimate misery of the rest 
of us, twenty-three or twenty-four million Filipinos who in the 
present scheme of things could never be first nor second or 
third. 

Consider, Mr. Speaker, the evil and malignant effect of so 
drastic a policy if put into practice as some are bent on ap. 
plying it. Foreign friends in terms of nations, including our 
next-door neighbors, would accuse us of being unblushing 
hypocrites. Why? Because while we are unceasingly asking 
for foreign loans, courting foreign capital and investments, 
and inviting more advanced and better developed countries 
to extend to us their technical know-how, we are openly 
discriminating against them and their nationals who happen 
to be with us, in our zeal to give meaning and substance to 
our newly avowed nationalist policy of “Filipino First.” 

Knowing our inconsistent stand, would any self-respecting 
country, government, or group of capitalists and industrialists, 
be foolish and stupid enough to grant us loans, invest capital 
for our industrial development, and furnish us with the neces- 
sary technical help? Either we are fooling them, they would 
syllogize, or we are fooling ourselves if we think that they 
would be so naive and so gullible as to extend to us a really 
helping hand. 

Since we cannot afford to keep our doors closed as Japan 
once tried to do without success in the past century, let us 
leave them wide open so that all those whom we are inviting 
or courting to assist us in our program of development, may 
enter; and once in, let us treat them, as the ordinary rules of 
courtesy require, with fairness and consideration not only as 
our guests but also as our friends, guided by the same ideals 
and fighting the same fight for the establishment and perpetu- 
ation of world peace, world friendship, and world democracy, 
culminating as a great poet has envisioned in the “Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World.” 


As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the present administration 
is seeking cultural ties and economic cooperation with other 
Asian nations. In harmony with that enlightened policy, we 
ought not, we must not, strip of a sudden all aliens long 
established or doing business in our country of the rights and 
privileges they have hitherto enjoyed. Let us give them com- 
plete freedom to live in our land, to trade in it as they have 
done in the past without being harassed or subjected to dis- 
criminatory acts or legislation. Since we are a Christian nation, 
let us apply to them and to ourselves the Golden Rule: So 
whatever you wish that men would do to you, do so to them.” 


BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
By GORDON H. SCHERER, Congressman from Ohio 


Delivered at the State Convention of the Ohio Private Employment Agency Assoctation, Cmcinnati, Ohio, April 24, 1959 


HEY SAY that one of the ingredients of a successful 

speech is if the speaker is in a position to discuss a 

current issue of mutual interest and concern. Your 
business is to find jobs and people with the necessary skills 
to fill those jobs. You are meeting here this week in Cincin- 
nati to discuss new and improved techniques in order that 
you may do a better job. But no matter how hard you try, 
your business will not be successful and prosper unless in 
this country we have a sound and growing economy to 
provide the generally broad basis for jobs. 


We have heard a great deal in the last year about recession 
and unemployment. Just 3 weeks ago the labor leaders arranged 
for a march on Washington by the unemployed for the 
purpose of demonstrating to the Congress and to the President 
the seriousness of the unemployment situation in this country 
So you can see why I say that you and I have something in 
common. 

I along with my colleagues in the Congress have been 
challenged to provide jobs for the unemployed. However, 
our task, I am told, is comparatively simple. 
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All we have to do is to authorize the spending of additional 

ns and billions of dollars for new and expanded activities 
f the Federal Government and—presto—the unemployment 
roblem, whatever it might be, is solved. The lobbies and 
pressure groups behind all of these new-fangled spending 
programs will then say I am a fine fellow and a good 
Congressman who is alerted to the needs of the common man. 

Furthermore, I will be a much better Joe if I don’t even 

ggest raising taxes to pay for this new spending spree and 

quietly pass this bill on to your and my children, as we 
have been doing regularly during the last two decades. 

Oh yes, it is the easy and popular way out. Just have Uncle 
Sam borrow the money, for which he will sign a few more 
billion LO.U.'s. This will give the employment situation a 
remporary and exhilarating shot in the arm, and the politicians 
and labor bosses a chance to take a bow and perhaps win an 

rection Or two, 

While we are on this lost weekend binge, we can conveniently 
forger that in doing this we have given the devastating enemy 
of inflation a potent and permanent upsurge which accelerates 
pricing ourselves out of our foreign and domestic markets. 

You know the result. Instead of more things for more 
people at ijower prices, the cost of everything we buy soars. 
[he American dollar is further eroded not only here but all 
wer the world. Production necessarily declines, and we are 
gain on the toboggan slide of unemployment. The unemploy- 
ment agencies become unemployed. 

Of course, the politicians who took the easy and popular 
way out should crawl under the table. But they will not worry 

much. Some will solve their personal unemployment 
roblems by squeezing relatives on the public payroll. 

Ir should not be inferred from anything I have said that 
[ am imsensible or unconcerned about the unemployment 
thar exists in the United States. I don’t believe, however, 
hat the unemployment situation generally is as bad as repre- 
ented by some groups 

No one will deny that there are pockets of serious unemploy- 
ment in the United States, the causes for which I will discuss 
later. However, these pockets of unemployment in a generally 
prosperous economy are being used as an excuse and a weapon 
for the promotion of some harebrained, socialistic, astro- 
nomical spending programs. 

LYNDON JOHNSON’S Special Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Problems will soon conduct hearings in these bad areas 
ind, with the help of certain people who have an ax to grind, 
will exploit before television these truly bad unemployment 
appear as if the whole country is in 


r 


1 
reas, tO make 


Certain labor bosses and pressure groups will use this 
cleverly aroused public opinion to clobber Congress into 
passing these high-cost, ill-conceived, socialistic measures 
which otherwise would not have a ghost of a chance of 
idoption. This maneuvering will, of course, distract attention 


from some of the practices and basic causes of this novel, 
potty unemployment dilemma in which we find ourselves. 
Of course, government, along with labor and management, 


ild adopt all sound and reasonable measures to wipe out the 
uses and practices which lead to this unique unemployment 
tion. The trouble is that today here in America we have 


leveloped a mania that the mere spending of more dollars 
in solve all of our problems. 
Let's see if what I have said is not true. We have been 
ying to buy friends and allies for many years. After Sputnik 
nswer to curing the deficiencies in our educational system 


nore money. The current upsurge in juvenile delinquency 


ttributed to our unwillingness to spend money on a whole 
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I know someone will say—and justifiably so: ‘Scherer, 
what do you suggest if you’re so smart?” 

I am convinced that more profligate, deficit spending by 
the Federal Government will eventually worsen the situation 
rather than better it. 

I know that at a time when the American dollar is eroding 
and depreciating all over the world—when credit of the 
United States is being pushed to the breaking point—when 
our national debt is $50 billion greater than the total combined 
debr of all the other nations of the world, such spending is 
courting disaster, bankruptcy, and the destruction of the 
economy of the United States. This is exactly what the Soviets 
want us to do. This is what they have planned for internal 
deterioration. 

General Claire Chennault, who died last August of cancer, 
was one of the truly great soldiers of our time. He was 
the leader of the famous Flying Tigers and later commanded 
the U. S. Air Force in the Far East. 

He was a man who understood the Communists because 
he had fought them for more than 20 years. The Committee 
on Un-American Activities wanted the American people to 
have the benefir of his experience and expert knowledge 
before he died. 

General Chennault said in his testimony just a few weeks 
before he died, and I quote: 

“You know that communism is depending on ruining the 
United States financially, more so than on any military action 
against the United States * * * Lenin and Stalin both talked 
about not engaging in war if it can be avoided. Their plan 
for many years was to ruin the financial structure of the 
United States. 

“I believe that if things go on as they are now, eventually 
they will achieve that purpose of ruining the United States 
financially.” 

In another part of his testimony, he said: 

“I believe the Communists will not take over a lot of 
Asia where they could. They want us to continue pouring 
aid into those areas * * * year after year, until our currency 
is no longer of any value. Then they will be ready to take 
the United States in turn.” 

For years before I went to Congress, I complained and 
campaigned against the ever-increasing bureaucracy of the 
New Deal, the astronomical expenditures of the Federal 
Government, and the ever-increasing taxload on the American 
people and American business. 

I did not go to Washington to support programs and 
legislation which augment those evils. I did not go to 
Washington to participate in the dissolution of the economy 
or fiscal stability of the United States. 

Just remember that we are never going to get tax reductions 
that are justified and do not adversely affect the economy of 
the United States until we put a stop to unbridled spending 
Tax cuts without spending cuts lead to greater debt, move 
us closer to fiscal collapse, and, of course, fan the fires of 
ruinous and uncontrollable inflation. 

I have on occasion opposed new and expanded activities 
for the Federal Government which have merit and are desir- 
able. There are two principal reasons, however, for my opposi- 
tion: 

First, because we cannot afford them. Because these programs 
would further increase the indebtedness of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the tax burden on our people, and weaken the fiscal 
structure of the United States. 

Second, because I felt that the project or program was 
one that should be carried on by local or State government: 

Let me give you an example: 

Those who have opposed various Federal-aid programs 
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for education have been charged with being insensible to 
the welfare of the children of the country, benefits for teachers, 
and education generally. Just the opposite, however, is true 

Everyone with a grain of sense knows that eventually any 
type of Federal-aid program results in Federal interference, 
domination, and control. To argue differently is to disregard 
the record completely. 

Whenever you pour Federal money into local government, 
Federal control eventually follows as night follows day. 
Education is one of the last major activities that we have 
kept in the hands of the local authorities. 

If the Federal Government takes over—and I predict that 


~it will if the present trend continues—you are going to have 


a department of education filled with thousands of new bureau- 
crats that will dwarf all other departments of Government 
with the exception of Defense. Your schools, your children, 
your teachers, and your curriculums will eventually operate 
under mandate from Washington. 

I believe our school boards, our school administrators, 
our teachers, and our PTA’s can do a better job for our schools 
with our own tax dollars than can some bureaucrat in Wash- 
ington, just as I believe that our city councils, our planning 
commissions, and our citizens’ development committees can 
do better and more ecnomical jobs at urban redevelopment, 
free from the redtape and dictation of Washington bureau- 
crats. You know that for every educational and urban redevel- 
opment dollar Ohio sends to the Potomac, it will be lucky 
if it gets 50 cents back. 

I realize that the States and local governments would have 
an e€asier time meeting their financial obligations if the 
Federal Government did not siphon off so much of the tax 
dollar. That is one reason why the handful of conservatives 
in the Congress continue to oppose the ever-expanding activi- 
ties and programs of the Federal Government—so that the 
Federal Government will not continue to siphon off more 
and more tax dollars to the detriment of local government. 

But let’s get back for a few minutes to unemployment. 
Oh yes, I can hear those who are calling for more Govern- 
ment spending as the panacea to aid unemployment saying 
that Scherer is unconcerned. That is not true. I am looking 
for basic causes of unemployment and the employment of 
measures to remove these causes. 

As I have pointed out, the unemployment situation which 
we are facing at the present time is different and unusual. 
In most of the country employment is good; in many places 
it is above average. But there are pockets of unemployment 
where admittedly the situation is bad. This is an unusual and 
unique situation, different from what we have ever faced. 

I certainly am not an expert in this field. Far from it. 
But from what I have been able to learn, the problem is 
acute in those industries and areas where we have priced 
ourselves Out of markets and where we are no longer able 
to compete with the products of foreign manufacturers. 

Charles Lucey, the able writer for Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, deals with this subject in a recent series of articles. 
He said: “Evidence grows that domestic United States 
inflation is shoving up our costs so that overseas nations can 
undersell us.” 

There is no question but that he is right. 

This inflationary spiral in the United States has not only 
priced us out of foreign markets but out of our domestic 
markets as well. It is a basic economic fact that every time 
you raise the price of a television set, a washing machine, a 
refrigerator, or an automobile by $50, there are thousands 
fewer families who are able to buy one or more of these items. 

Excessive Government spending, especially deficit spending 
where the Government spends money it has to borrow, as 
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sure as night follows day, lessens the purchasing power 
of each dollar, and consequently is one of the major factors 
in the inflationary spiral. 

Also making major contributions to the inflationary 
spiral, the ever increasing cost of living or the declining 
purchasing power of the dollar are men like Reuther and 
McDonald and some of the big industrialists who produce 
basic raw materials. 

Over the past decade certain labor leaders in orc 
maintain their own positions of power within their unions 
have consistently pushed and pushed for wages that far 
exceeded the increased cost of living. The industrialists to 
whom I have referred have readily granted excessive and 
unwarranted wage increases because these increases offered 
them an opportunity and an excuse for a price increase which, 
included not only the wage differential but also a substantial 
and often unjustified profit margin. 

As a result, the man on a fixed income, the pensioner, th« 
schoolteacher, and the whitecollar worker, whose increases, 
if any, lag behind have suffered most. In turn, industry loses 
these people as customers. 

Remember our economy today is at a high point largely 
because of the tremendous expenditure of defense dollars 
Markets or production caused by defense spending can in 
a sense be said to be artificially created. If this cold wats 
should end, and we all pray that it will, defense spending and 
production will come to a grinding halt. You can readily see 
how the United States will then need badly every possible 
market or outlet for its industrial program. One can see 
how vital it is that we preserve our markets for tomorrow 

As a result of high taxes caused by the Government spend 
ing I have been talking about and high production costs, 
industry after industry in the United States today is establish 
ing plants in foreign countries to take advantage of low labo: 
costs and tax concessions. Now I believe we should invest 
private American capital abroad, but for other reasons than 
to avoid taxes and to take advantage of low labor costs 

If we continue to invest capital, as we have in the past few 
years, at an accelerated rate, for building plants all over the 
world that would have otherwise been spent for normal 
plant expansion in the cities of the United States, we are 
headed for a real hair-curling unemployment one of these days 

We have lost many world markets today simply becausc 
we can no longer compete. We are going to continue to los 
more and more of these markets, in industry after industry 
because daily foreign countries, with our technical help and 
our money, are entering new fields and are manufacturing 
commodities with the most advanced mass production ma 
chinery available. They are doing it without paying astronom 
ical taxes and with labor costs that are only a fraction of ours 

A Ford assembly-line worker gets a wage, including fring¢ 
benefits, of approximately $2.94 per hour, compared with 
69 cents in Cologne, Germany. Yet a few weeks ago we 
reduced tariffs on German cars. 

It does not take a genius to see why we are not only losing 
our European markets but our domestic markets as well. 

Some industrialists who 6 years ago, when I first cam« 
to Congress, urged me as vehemently as they dared to vor 
against liberalization of our trade policies, have today reversed 
their position. They want no tariff barriers or quotas. Why th: 
change? Simply because during these 6 years they have built 
plants abroad and now want to import their low-cost, foreigi 
made products into this country without quotas or tarifi 
barriers. 

Whar happens if this flow of American capital abroa 
the establishment of plants all over the world continues 
the expense of industrial expansion at home? What happen 
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nd industry—the backbone of this country 
which cannot establish plants in Europe, which, in order 
intain our high standard of living, must continue to 
pay high labor costs, the 52 percent corporate tax, and even 
higher personal taxes to sustain this orgy of spending in 
which we are engaged? 
Keeping in mind our unprecedented population growth, 
happens to American labor and small business when it 
be compelled in the next 2, 5, and 10 years to compete 
with goods made abroad at an increasing rate and produced 
fraction of the cost of those made here? 
President Eisenhower, in his latest economic report to 
Congress, said 


While imports were well maintained, exports declined 


rply after 1957. From the first half of 1957 to the first 

lt of 1958, the value of U. S. merchandise exports fell 
more——in relative as well as in absolute terms—than those 
f all other countries combined. 

In last Sunday's Washington Post the well-known business 

iter, Bernard D. Nossiter, said this: 

But imports and other purchases abroad ran ahead of 
exports by $900 million, and in national income bookkeeping 
is on the minus side of the ledger.” 


As I said, we recently reduced the tariff on foreign cars 
coming into this country by about 8.5 per cent. Today most 
European countries fix quotas on American cars. Only a 
handful are admitted, and the tariffs are exorbitant. The 
heapest kind of Chevrolet or Ford costs $6,500 in France, 
approximately $8,000 in England, and $10,000 in South 
America. Is this reciprocal trade? 

Automobile imports have increased almost 15 times in 

e past 5 years—from 29,505 in 1953 to 431,608 in 1958. 
Export of U. S. cars has decreased from 186,262 in 1953 to 
125,834 in 1958 


Let's go from automobiles to a little thing like nails. 
Imports of nails supply more than one-third of the U. S. 
market. Imports are more than 5O times as great as exports 
f nails 

Barbed wire, an American invention, a few years ago came 
Imost solely from U. S. concerns, both big and small. Today 


nore than one out of every two rolls of barbed wire sold 
n this country is made in foreign mills, using foreign steel. 
Imports of barbed wire amount to more than 50 times 
ir exports. Why? Simply because a Dayton, Ohio, jobber 
n buy a ton of barbed wire made in Germany for $40 
ss than the same product made in nearby Cleveland, 
where steel wages are three times as high. 
TI tes that the excess of imports over 
exports, in terms of man-hours required to produce the 
barbed wire, equals about 650 full-time jobs. There is no 
iriff on imports of barbed wire. 
Most of the sewing machine business has gone to foreign 
tories. The White Co., which was No. 2 in this field, 
ve up in late 1957 after 80 years of business and now has 
; machines made in Japan 
In 1956 and 1957 we shipped abroad only 80,000 sewing 
chines. We imported 2 million 
[here are steady increases in imports of portable typewriters 
1 calculating and other types of business machines. One 
npany with an overseas plant makes identical machines 
ve United States and in Germany. It pays an average 
S per hour to workers in its American plant, less 
1 60 cents an hour to its workers in Germany. An official 
his company recently said: “We are being forced into 
ting up overseas plants, where labor costs are lower, in 
foreign companies.” 
we exported about 100,000 typewriters and 
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imported 337,000. From January to September of 1958, we 
shipped only 42,000 typewriters overseas and brought in 
280,000. 

Last year 800,000 bicycles arrived. Our exports were 
negligible. 

We find that we have similar situations existing with 
reference to such items as fishing tackle, jeweled watches, 
clocks, clothespins, woolen gloves, plywood, dinnerware, 
woolen fabrics, cameras, cotton cloth, and transistor radios. 

Insofar as transistor radios are concerned, some U. S. 
manufacturers, in order to stay in business, have arranged to 
bring in transistor portables from Japan to sell as part of 
their own line. Other companies in this field are considering 
importing sets or parts from Japan. 

Now such an arrangement may overcome the companies 
current problem of competition, but what happens to the rank 
and file of American labor that has been making these 
transistors and parts in U. S. factories? 

If one thinks that this problem is confined to small items 
only, he is sadly mistaken. The Tennessee Valley Authority, 
after quite a hassle, recently decided to buy a huge steam 
turbine generator from a British company that underbid 
U. S. firms by several million dollars. 

Let’s see how this one purchase affected workers in four 
cities of the United States. It was Westinghouse and General 
Electric which were outbid. They have plants which manufac- 
ture turbines and turbine parts in East Pittsburgh, Lester, Pa.; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; and Fitchburg, Mass. All four of these 
cities are in depressed areas where unemployment is high. 

The loss of this contract meant the loss of about 350 
full-time jobs for 2 years on direct production and 700 or 
more other jobs indirectly connected with the project. Again, 
British wage rates are only 37 per cent of those in the United 
States for similar work. 

Here is a headline from Monday’s Wall Street Journal: 
“Producers Spur Imports From Own Overseas Plants, Cite 
Savings—Harvester Gets First Units.” 

The news story said: “This week International Harvester 
Co., the largest manufacturer of farm equipment in the world, 
imported into the United States the first farm tractors made 
in Harvester factories overseas.” 

This week’s issue of U. S. News & World Report, in 
discussing this very subject, says: 

"U. S. producers trying to meet this kind of competition 
have two alternatives if they want to stay in business: Turn 
to more automation, using fewer people, or shift production 
overseas.” 

It has been going overseas at an alarming rate. 

As foreign countries take on the manufacture of more 
and more items which they formerly purchased in this country, 
they will be able to do some real bargaining under our present 
trade policies. The prices fof commodities made in this 
country will be so high that under no condition will we be 
able to compete with their domestic products. They will then 
be able without fear to remove all tariffs on American-made 
products because we cannot possibly compete with them in 
their markets. They will grant tariff concessions to us gladly 
for similar ones on their products coming into the United 
States. 

So you can readily see what I say is true; namely, that we 
are losing our European markets and soon, under our present 
trade policies, will be well on our way to losing our own 
American markets to foreign-made commodities shipped into 
this country. 

Let me give you an example: The manufacturers of sporting 
equipment laid on my desk the highest quality baseball gloves, 


basketballs, footballs, etc., manufactured in this country for 
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many, many years. They placed beside this equipment similar 
items of exactly the same quality made by the Japanese. 
It was pointed out that under our foreign-aid program we gave 
to the Japanese the most modern, scientific, mass-production, 
leather goods machinery. 

The American labor that went into these products averaged 
$2.50 an hour compared to Japanese labor at 40 cents an hour. 
Japanese taxes, both business and personal, are considerably 
lower than ours. 

The old argument that American know-how, ingenuity, and 
mass-production methods can overcome the differential in 
taxes and labor costs no longer applies. The machinery which 
the Japanese were given was a later model and more efficient 
than much of the machinery still used in American plants. 

Furthermore, as we all know, the Japanese are a smart and 
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industrious people. Need I point out to you that under thes 
circumstances it is impossible for our manufacturers to com 
pete in our own markets with the Japanese products? 

Of course, the free traders will tell you that we must allow 
a certain number of industries to go by the boards in this 
country because liberalized trade policies are advantageous to 
our American exporters. True it is that over the years, the 
United States being a great industrial country, its exports have 
exceeded its imports. If they had not, the United States would 
have been in a bad way. That is what we are complaining 
about now. The gap between our exports and our imports is 
closing fast; in fact, too fast. 

I am well aware of the Biblical injunction that we must 
be our brother's keeper, but we can fulfill that injunction 
only so long as we are able to keep ourselves 
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EDUCATION HER HOPE 
By T. H. STANLEY, Chairman of the Board, Royal Crown Cola Co., Columbus, Georgia 


Delivered as the 1959 Jesse Holman Jones lecture in business, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
April 15, 1959 


AM HONORED to return to the campus which I knew 
so well as a student more than 30 years ago. I assure you 
that the responsibility of this occasion weighs much 
heavier upon me than did my student activities of that period. 

I greet you as associates for, in a sense, we are engaged in 
a joint enterprise an enterprise that has a comparable 
objective. 

As a businessman, I am engaged in manufacturing, the 
process by which raw materials are transformed into finished 
products ... ready for use. 

You, too, are in the business of manufacturing, for you 
too, as educators and students, training for the high calling 
of the teaching profession, are engaged, or will be engaged, 
in the business of transforming raw materials into a finished 
product ... a product most vital to the success of business 
and to the continued progress and well-being of the people 
of America. 


SIGNIFICANT THAT PEABODY WAS CHOSEN 

Jesse Jones, one of America’s most far-sighted citizens, 
recognized the tendency that sometimes exists to separate 
business from the classroom. Such an idea has no place in 
our American Way of Life because business and education 
must maintain a close relationship if America shall continue 
to lead the world. It must strike you as significant that Mr. 
Jones chose Peabody a teacher's college . . . as one 
institution for the establishment of this lecture on business 
and education. This illustrates, far more clearly than words, 
his conviction of the critical importance of effective com- 
munications between business and education . . . his con- 
viction that teachers are the most important group in our 
society . . . that Peabody has the right atmosphere to develop 
this intimate relationship. 

I share these beliefs with Mr. Jones. That is why I am here 
and have chosen to entitle my remarks—“America . . . Edu- 
cation Her Hope.” 

The three key words in this title are “America,” “Educa- 
tion,’ and “Hope.” For the next few minutes let us consider 
together these words . . . and how they relate to each other. 

First, let us think about America. 


America today finds herself in the unpleasant position of 
being on one side of a fence . . . it has been called a curtain 
.. which divides the world into two armed and often hostil 
camps. This is an unpleasant and new situation for American 
As a people, we have always been so confident of our own 
good will and so certain of the rectitude of our intention: 
that we have found it difficule to believe that anyone els: 
could suspect us of being less than we feel we are. It is not so 
much that we yearn to be loved, although of course we do, as 
we simply cannot imagine how anyone could believe us to b 
selfish, grasping, or tyrannical . . . because we do not se 

ourselves in this light. 


CONFLICT REAL—NOT IMAGINARY 

Yet we cannot escape the conflict in which we are engaged 
Truthfully, it is a conflict not of our choosing. Our adversari¢ 
have chosen to take issue with us, not we with them. It is 
they who have said, “America is the enemy, to be resisted and 
combatted.” This makes the conflict a real one . . . not on 
of our imagination. Our enemies say, “We are not as you 
are.” It is they who fling down the challenge, hence it seems 
to me that we must ask ourselves, over and over, why has 
this happened? What is our real position? 

I submit my own conclusion for your consideration. Ir is 
this: Fundamentally, we do not differ from others in the 
great family of man in our dreams and desires. The whok 
world would subscribe to the language of our Declaration of 
Independence, when it says that we seek “life, liberty an 
the pursuit of happiness.” Food, family, and freedom 
these are the great beacon lights which call to the world’s 
peoples, whether American, African, Armenian, or Indian. | 
do not believe that any other nations of the earth choos 
slavery or dictatorship or poverty deliberately as a way of life 
It is not the ends, then, about which we find the world dis 
agreeing with us, but rather the means for achieving thos 
ends. The leaders of much of the rest of the family of mankind 
have convinced their followers that they cannot achieve th 
goals they seek by the methods we have used . . . in fact 
they seem committed to the proposition that our methods will 
no longer work anywhere and should be eradicated 
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x United States. Notwithstanding, we have what much 

the world is struggling for, at least in a materialistic sense. 
And it strikes us as odd that other peoples do not seem anxious 
accept our prescription for getting this material wealth 

r themselves. This country of ours, under our concept of 
overnment, protecting man’s right to choose, with less than 
3° of the world’s population, produces 42% of the world’s 
wealth; provides more goods and services for each other's 
than any nation on earth; and makes it possible for a 
nan to earn with an hour’s labor more than men have ever 
wen able to earn in an hour in all history. No other nation 

th can approach an interesting comparison. 


DIMENSION OF OUR DILEMMA 

And so, puzzled, we ask ourselves—how did we get where 
are? Some of us even question how far we have come. 
(nd all of us wonder how we can remain true to our heritage 
while preserving our institutions, in a world so much of 
which seems hostile to both the heritage and the institutions. 
good faith we ask how we may maintain what we 

ve, and move forward to even higher goals for our people, 
without trying to force our way of life on others and let 
em force alien systems upon us. This, I submit, is the 
limension of our dilemma. I do not believe that the answer 
ssive pattern of forcetul promotion of the American 
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lea of democracy upon unwilling and unready nations. 
Neither do I believe that we can sit complacently by and 
wait tor the storms of fear and envy to blow themselves out. 


Somehow, we must find ways of contributing constructively 
the freedom of others in such ways as will cause them to 
knowledge our treedoms. We must encourage other nations, 
to mold themselves after our image, but to find the well- 
prings of their own national genius in furthering the welfare 
WHERE TRUE WEALTH Is 
Let me state, here, my basic optimism about this matter. 


We aré, today, involved in a test of our ability as free men to 
eet the competition of slave states whose people live in 
bondage to the economic, political and military ambitions 
of their masters. All over the earth, the hungry and im- 
poverished millions gaze with longing and envy at what 
we hav freedom and plenty. Some of them seem willing 
lestroy it, in a sort of blind hope that, by doing so, they 

n take what we have and enjoy it themselves. These people 
never seem to realize that the genius of America is not what 


has but what it zs; they fail to understand that our true 

Ith tidsg in the orderly competition of free enterprise, 

h hasemade us the most creative nation the world has 
known 

I do not believe for one moment that the enslaved peoples 
f this world will win out over free men. I do not believe that 
people in chains, no matter how brutally they are whipped, 
in finally pu think or out-produce a nation whose people 

governed DY their own consent. 

Yet I believe it is vitally important that the implacable 
es arrayed against us on the world stage not be allowed 
sap our Own energy or weaken our own confidence in 
selves and our institutions. If we are locked in ideological 

nflict of long duration, and I feel we are, then we must 
know where we stand and we must maintain the strength of 

resolve 
DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Where, then, do we stand in America? Simply and four- 
juare, we stand for one paramount concept—the dignity of 
individual hughan.@eing in the Eyes of God. All the 
ther concepts and or oe ns and laws and beliefs pale into 

; ; 


nce". beside is basically Western, fundamentally 
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Christian, inalterably American idea that the individual 
being lies at the center of all things and that he cannot 
realize his potential or make his maximum contribution unless 
he is free to create, through choice, a life which gives him 
satisfaction and fulfillment. 

It goes without saying that this is a responsible kind of 
freedom . . . that it has limits which are defined by the im- 
pinging limits of the freedom of others. But the American 
concept equates freedom with the individual first and the 
group second. It insists that “group freedom” cannot exist 
upon the basis of individual slavery. It is precisely here that 
we find ourselves at odds with the philosophy of Communism, 
and it is here that we put our fingers upon the fundamental 
genius of the American way. We may disagree and even 
quarrel among ourselves about political parties, about in- 
stitutions and even about laws and courts . . . but we are 
united in our desire to protect the sacred spark of individuality. 


THE HERITAGE WE SHARE 


In the world of today, we in America cannot fail to believe 
that the American dream, though sometimes it flickers like 
a candle in the wind, is the light of hope shining out into 
the great areas of darkness and poverty and misery which 
still cover great areas of this planet and e*7ulf the minds 
of their people. This, then, is America. This is the heritage 
which education and business share . . . a heritage which has 
given to both an opportunity to develop along lines not 
duplicated anywhere else in the world. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “I know no safe depository for the 
ultimate power of socicty but the people themselves. If we 
think them not enlightened enough to exercise their control 
with wholesome discretion, the remedy is not to take it 
away, but inform their discretion by education.” 

That brings me to the second key word in my topic 
“Education.” And I think we must consider education in 
the broadest possible context as a basic human drive, 
present at all ages and in all social levels . . . a process which 
begins with birth and does not cease until death. 

Note that I have used the word “process” and not the word 
“system.” This is because I am convinced that, to the extent 
that we forget about the human equation in education, we 
forget its real nature and purpose. If education is the hope 
of this nation, then it behooves us to know what it is and 
what we want it to accomplish. Certainly we cannot expect 
the professional educators to carry the whole load . . . to 
solve alone the problems which face us as a people. Business- 
men have a personal stake in what you are doing, or pre- 
paring yourselves to do, . an accompanying responsibility 
to help you with the job. 

Admiral Arthur Radford said recently, “It is obvious that 
the Communists have made amazing gains, largely because 
they know what they believe, why they believe it, and can 
explain it. On the other hand, we who are free have many 
times been incoherent or have lacked the verbal ability to 
explain or defend completely what our way of life really 
is. We must know what we mean by it. We must be con- 
vinced that it presents the best way of life in today’s world 

. and I think we are. But we must be able to explain this 
conviction to others.” 

Admiral Radford’s words point to a vital part of the task 
of the American teacher—to explain our way of life to our 
youth. I believe that teachers should be as familiar with the 
economic development of our country and the facts of our 
system as they are with the development of European history 
with its parade of wars, political difficulties, and social changes. 

Armed with this knowledge, today’s teacher can dispel 
certain ideas that exist in the minds of some of our young 
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people . . . ideas that are not traditionally American. 

In a survey conducted among high school seniors by 
Opinion Research Corporation of Princeton, N. J., it was 
found that 61% of them thought that the profit system is not 
needed for the survival of our economy; 26% believed that 
most of the gains from new machinery go to the owners; 
82% thought that there is practically no competition in 
business; and only 43% believed that “to produce more” is the 
best way to raise the standard of living. 

These somewhat startling facts present to Education the 
challenge of today—the challenge to prepare America’s youth 
for their places in American business. 

Willis A. Sutton, a prominent school superintendent of 
my State, puts it this way: “I believe,” says he, “that the 
great challenge of our time is to the vitality of the American 
dream. I would like to see,” said he, “public education in this 
country rededicate itself to the fundamental purpose under- 
lying our economic and political systems. For I am sure that 
individual rights and liberties, representative government, 
and the very fundamental guarantees of our Constitution will 
be destroyed if private enterprise is not sustained and 
strengthened.” 

CAUSE FOR CONCERN 

Against the background of that statement by Mr. Sutton, 
we have some cause for genuine concern over the challenge 
that faces us. George Gallup, Director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, said recently, “One of the mys- 
teries of America is how many persons can escape from our 
high schools with so little knowledge of our economic life 
—that the term, ‘free enterprise,’ so widely used by our busi- 
ness people, draws a complete blank from more than half the 
American public.” 

It would be presumptuous for me to attempt before this 
audience and in these surroundings, to define or interpret 
education . . . either as a process or as a system. So let me 
make it clear that I am not doing so. It occurs to me, however, 
that you may be interested in bow I think about your 
business . . . certainly, as 1 will indicate in a moment, I am 
deeply interested in what and how you think about my 
business. As I have thought about it, it seems to me that, 
stripping away all the trappings . . . the devices and methods 
and the equipment and the organization . . . reduced to its 
essential spirit, education involves two elements . . . the 
teacher and those to be taught. I believe the conviction which 
is held by the vast majority of businessmen in America is that 
education will be damaged most, not by shortages of build- 
ings or equipment or even books and laboratories and school 
buses, but by anything which impairs the interaction between 
teacher and student. We shall lose the essential genius of our 
own processes of education if we become so enthralled with 
the system and the methods that we forget that learning is 
furdamentally a personal matter, involving the effect of one 
mind and one personality upon another. 

What is the raw material with which the teacher works 
today? How pliable is it? How ready to learn? How well 
prepared by home background and parental influence to accept 
the rigor and the discipline and the intellectual effort so 
necessary to the learning process? I am afraid that I cannot 
give America a good mark on this score. I am very much 
afraid that the parents of our nation are turning over to the 
school . . . often with a sigh of relief . . . youngsters who 
have been so pampered, indulged or ignored that they are 
poor candidates for the academic life. 

Do not mistake me I am not crying out that the 
younger generation is going to the dogs . . . that Johnny not 
only can’t read . . . but hasn’t the courage or the desire even 
to try . . . but businessmen like myself are concerned that 
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the homes of America have become dormitories and recreation 
centers, while the parents of our country have been dodging 
their obligation to make the home the first school thei: 
children must attend. 

We are also afraid that the pressure to make our schools 
academies of social graces rather than educational institutions 
has come, not from the educators, but from the parents. We 
are equally afraid that the emphasis upon “togetherness” which 
emphasizes group behavior and group interaction to the 
exclusion of the development of the individual . . . irs mind 

. its character . . . its self-discipline . . . are results of social 
mistakes rather than the cause of them. 


KEEP INTELLECTUAL CONCEPT IN CURRICULUM 

Nevertheless, we earnestly hope that you, who will b« 
guiding our schools and school systems in the future, will 
resist anything which threatens to take the intellectual concept 
out of the curriculum and replace it with simple discourse 
suitable only for minds of small children. We hope you will 
struggle to keep the emphasis upon the development of young 
minds and spirits to the fullest realization of their individual 
capabilities; we hope you will fight against the “make-it-easy” 
advocates who seem to feel that it is wrong to admit that onc 
youngster may have more ability than another . . . or may 
be capable of more academic achievement. And most par 
ticularly, we hope that you will find ways of making th« 
mastery of physics . . . and the mastery of mathematics . 
and the mastery of foreign languages as socially acceptabl 
as the ability to throw a football; we hope you will be abk 
to arouse as much excitement about the honor roll! as can be 
made about band uniforms. 

Perhaps we are wrong in thinking that we in America have 
developed a philosophy of “easy living” which threatens the 
very structure and basis of the educational process. But if 
we are, we are joined in that fear by one of the South’s most 
distinguished educators, the President of Emory University, 
who had this to say recently: “Our apparent philosophy of 
the ‘easy way, our scorn for the life of the mind and our 
attitude of condescension for the scholar and the intellectual 
must be replaced by a solid respect for the life of the mind 
and the willingness to apply self-discipline and hard work to 
the task of acquiring an education.” The task of accomplish- 
ing that objective . . . of providing the teacher with a more 
eager and respectful student with whom to work . . . is one 
which should command the attention of every thinking 
American. 

But what about the other side of the equation . . . the 
teacher. How do we stand there? We know, of course, that 
we do not have enough teachers . and there seems little 
reason to think we shall have enough to meet the tremendous 
demands of the next two decades. As a businessman, this 
means to me a clear necessity for us to re-examine our methods 
and systems so as to get the greatest possible benefit from 
the teachers we do have. We must study new methods of 
teaching . . . new kinds of teaching aids and materials 
even new philosophies of teaching. We must ask questions 
about some of the “sacred cows” of educational mythology 
"Sacred cows” like the small class the 9-month school 
year ... the uniform curriculum . . . and so on. We must be 
prepared to accept the opportunity for improvement which 
lies open to us and not view all changes as disaster 


SOCIETY'S MOsT IMPORTANT INDIVIDUAL 
But, aside from the sheer problem of numbers, of magni 
tude, how is it with our teachers? They are, today, the most 
important individuals in our society, because the future ts 
in their hands. When the green-clad, goose-stepping hordes 








German Army marched through the streets of Paris 

the end of the Franco-Prussian War, a saddened observer 

. ook his head and declared, “Behold the triumph of the 
German schoolmaster.” Today, as we strain every nerve to 

keep stride with Russia in the race for world domination and 

the conquest of space, we see once again how vital our educa- 

nal processes are to the safety and security of our nation 


well as to its spiritual well-being. The war between 
leologies which is today in full swing will be won in the 
lassrooms, and the generals who engineer that victory will be 


teachers who nurture the young minds of succeeding 

Nera ns 
[TEACHING A HOLy MISSION 

We hear a great deal about the conflict which seems to be 
ving over the preparation of teachers. We hear the words of 
those who say that too much is being taught about how to 
teach and not enough about what to teach. This seems useless 
rgument to me. We must obviously teach both content and 
echnique. In ail honesty, we must say we have known more 
good scholars who could not teach what they knew than we 
1ave known good teachers who did not know what to teach. 
Naturally, we want you as teachers to receive sound training 
n the subject matter which you will be charged with trans- 
nitting to your students in the future. Equally, we want you 

learn well how to use the techniques and the devices which 
generations of teachers have developed to make your own 
teaching more effective to make it possible for you to 
transmit your knowledge surely and effectively to others. But 
more than anything else, we would covet for you an attitude 


f mind a temperature of spirit if you will. . 
which will make teaching ... for you ... a holy mission. We 
would hope that you would find it in your heart to be more 
mcerned about the quality of the teaching than you are 
ibout its quantity; and we pray that you will be concerned 


ore about the character and intellect of your students than 
you are about any other qualities which they may or may 
worl posse SS 


If the education of our young people is in your hands, then 


their attitudes of respect for intellectual achievement . . . of 
belief in the American dream and of commitment to the 
fundamental principles which have made us great . . . are also 


yours to mold and shape. America hopes that you will do 
job well because upon you depends . . . the very survival 
t our free institutions 


And that brings me to the third key word in the title of 
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my talk ... the word “Hope.” What is our hope for the 
future? We have confidence in the ability of free men to meet 
the challenge of the world half free and half slave. We have 
a firm conviction that the teachers who will go out from 
institutions like this one are going to be better than ever 
before . . . that they are going to do a better job than ever 
of preparing young Americans for the responsibilities and 
opportunities which lie ahead of them. 


MAINTAIN A CLIMATE OF FREEDOM 


This kind of education will maintain a climate of freedom 
in all schools and all levels . assuring posterity that the 
voices of the hour and the passions of the day will never 
deter free thinking nor move our schools from their tradi- 
tional patterns. Also, it will provide an atmosphere of positive 
integrity . . . an integrity that can march across that un- 
known terrain . . . the frontier of knowledge . . . which is 
the everlasting goal of all efforts . that kind of integrity 
that arms us against all hostile camps and against all obstacles. 
It will also provide the need of our time as expressed by 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, former President of University of 
Chicago, when he said, “Every citizen of the United States 
must be educated to the limit of his ability if our nation is 
to survive as a Democracy in the nuclear age.” 

Indeed, I believe that education is America’s hope. I 
believe you will be the architects of the future, and I can 
imagine no more exciting or challenging prospect than the 
one which faces you in preparing yourself as students and 
teachers to do this job imaginatively and well. 

As I come to the close of my remarks, let me say one more 
thing in the hope that you will not think that I am lecturing 
you or trying to direct your development. It is just this: 
Never lose your enthusiasm for this great country of ours. 
Keep faith in its future. Remember with Emerson that “Our 
civilization is still in the cock’s crow and the morning star,” 
and the words of Cordoza—"The inn that shelters for the 
night is not the journey’s end.” Never be ashamed of being 
an American. Never lose sight of the great tradition upon 
which our free public educational system is based and never 
apologize for your task of helping our young people realize 
their enormous good fortune in sharing the wealth and 
strength and beauty of the American tradition. We are people 
blessed of God and proud of our heritage. May we always be 
proud of our part in handing it on to the future, radiant and 
unblemished. 


The Greatest Invention Of Them All 


THE CORPORATION 
By HENRY B. du PONT, Vice-President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Delivered as the Annual Edward G: Budd Lecture, The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 15, 1959 


HERE IS, I suppose, no more appropriate place than 

lhe Franklin Institute for a discussion of technology. 

The Philadelphia Story is rich in technological history, 

for much of it was enacted—at least in its early stages— 
vithin a relatively short distance of this room. 

| am thinking not only of Dr. Franklin’s work. His con- 

ributions would be remarkable anywhere, any time. I am 

nking, as well, of the astonishing number of other scientists 

inventors who worked in or near Philadelphia in the 


lays of the country 


There was the naturalist John Bartram and, a little later, 
John Audubon, whose interest in ornithology began while 
he was living in Mill Grove, near Mount Carmel. There was 
Benjamin Rush, the physician. There was David Rittenhouse 
with his planetarium, and Owen Biddle with his telescope 
at Cape Henlopen. There was John Fitch, a transplanted 
Connecticut Yankee, puffing along the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware in a fire-breathing contraption called a steamboat. 
A few miles downstream, on Brandywine Creek, there was 
Oliver Evans who built a flour mill which operated almost 
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without human attention. Among his neighbors was E. I. 
du Pont, recently arrived from France, who went into the 
powder business at the urging of Jefferson and made im- 
portant contributions to the manufacture of explosives then 
badly needed to clear the forest lands, build the roads and 
defend the nation. 


HOME OF INVENTIVENESS 


There was Thomas Paine, remembered as the pamphlcteer 
of the Revolution, but due equal honors for his engineering 
contributions. One of Paine’s more imaginative schemes was 
an engine driven by a continuous series of tiny gunpowder 
explosions, actually a sort of internal combustion engine. 
Unfortunately, the “Internal Explosion Engine” did not work 
out. I say “unfortunately” because the Du Pont Company 
was mighty close to bankruptcy for many of its early years, 
and a large-scale development in this field would have created 
a welcome new market. However, let us not criticize Citizen 
Paine for his mistakes. He also developed the iron bridge 
and had some worthy thoughts about planing machines, 
cranes, and carriage-wheel construction. 

The list of Philadelphia contributors could be extended 
indefinitely, for in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
this small sector of the American geography was the home of 
dozens who were instrumental to the progress of technology. 

It could be argued that “technology” is not the word to 
use for the scientific contributions of a Franklin or a Bartram, 
so let me define my terms. Technology is much more than 
engineering. It is much more than invention, much more 
than the nuts and bolts, as is sometimes said. Technology, as 
I see it, is the sum total of man’s work in developing the 
tools and techniques which lend leverage to human effort. 
Whether a man be a research scientist, or engineer, or an 
“inspired tinkerer” as some were called, he contributes to 
and is an integral part of the technology which has shaped 
this nation, 

THIs WAS A HAVE-NOT NATION 

America in 1800, despite its vast potential wealth, was 
one of the poorest of the have-not nations, although few 
nations of that day were well off. The natural resources which 
we know today were undeveloped and many of them were 
unsuspected. In 1800, standards of living even for the well- 
to-do were crude, and for the mass of the population, they 
approached the hand-to-mouth level. Farming occupied the 
attention of more than 90 per cent of the population, and 
the primitive equipment used would have been recognized 
by any farmer from the time of Julius Caesar. Manufacture 
had hardly reached a level where it deserved the title “indus- 
try.” In 1814, in a report prepared for the United States 
Senate, a Philadelphian named Tench Coxe estimated that 
the output of manufacturing in the United States came to a 
value of something less than $175 million a year. That meant 
an average of $35 worth of manufactured goods for each 
man, woman, and child in the population, hardly an impres- 
sive amount. 

The real poverty of the nation, however, lay in the inade- 
quacy of its human resources to meet growing needs. Tench 
Coxe was among those who saw that technology held bold 
possibilities of enriching the nation, and he pleaded for the 
development of labor-saving machines to lift human burdens 
and increase output. Men simply could not be spared from 
the fields. Manpower was so scarce that in a textile mill, for 
example, Mr. Coxe said that not more than one employee 
in eight could be an adult male; the rest of the work had to 
be done by women and children. Before we send Mr. Coxe 
to the pillory for suggestions which would shock us today, 
let me add that no less noble a man than Jefferson shared 
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these views. Coxe was simply stating facts. Men were needed 
to raise food and could not be spared for manufacture. 

In such a restricted economy, there was obviously little 
money and little time to expend in research and development 
The men whose enthusiasm carried them into science or 
engineering did so, for the most part, on their own initiative 
just as we today might take music lessons or write poetry 
But, for the necessities of life, they had to turn to other 
fields. Some of the most significant work done in America 
came about as a result of the two-job practice we would now 
describe as “moonlighting.” 


PART-TIME JOB 

Samuel Morse, for example, was a portrait painter by day 
and a scientist by night. John Fitch sold maps as he traveled 
the Eastern Seaboard looking for someone, anyone, to invest 
in his fire-breathing boat. Eli Whitney earned his living as 
a school master before he earned a nickel from his inventions 

Joseph Henry, another part-time scientist, deplored the 
fact that his experiments had to be confined to the summer: 
months when the school in which he taught was closed 

Oliver Evans got along by operating a store and an iron 
foundry, and Paine who first had plied his trade as a stay 
maker, later eked out a living by his writing and political 
work, 

Few scientists were as well situated as Franklin whos« 
early successes in publishing enabled him to live amid com- 
forts while indulging his interest in such diverse subjects as 
the Gulf Stream, electricity, and bifocal spectacles. Most 
were obliged to expend so much of their energies to earning 
a livelihood that their most memorable achievements were 
made on borrowed time. The strain told. Fitch died poor, by 
his own ‘hand, broken by years of frustration and want. Elias 
Howe, while enduring hunger and privation, was worn out by 
toil and died at the age of 48. 


CosTLy NATIONAL FUN 

To add to the difficulties of these early technologists, poor 
communication led to frequent duplication of effort, with the 
result that many things were invented several times by 
different people who were ignorant of each other's work 
When Eli Whitney set up his factory to make guns with inter- 
changeable parts, he spent a large amount of time working out 
machine tools which already had been developed, or at least 
anticipated, in other countries. He had no way of knowing 
that they even existed. Fitch worked for years on a doubl 
acting steam engine, apparently ignorant of the fact that James 
Watt and Matthew Boulton had already solved many of the 
problems he faced. Oliver Evans started from scratch, and 
had no access to technical books, although many had becn 
written in the fields in which he worked. Henry worked for 
six years on magnetism and electric currents before discover- 
ing that Faraday, an ocean away, was doing the same research 

Inevitably, when two or more men brought forth rhe 
same discovery at approximately the same time, there wert 
conflicting patent claims. This produced some of the stormiest 
and most extended legal battles in history. No doubr, it 
provided amusement for many interested spectators. But it 
was costly national fun because it dissipated the creative 
energies of men who could not easily be replaced or dupl: 
cated. Genius is. too rare a commodity to be squandered 
lavishly or used inefficiently. 

Looking back to the conditions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, it should cause little wonder that tech 
nical progress came slowly. The marvel is that anything was 
accomplished at all, and our respect and admiration for the 
talents and persistence of the men involved grows as we come 
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to appreciate their handicaps. They earned every tribute we 
pay them. I cannot help but wonder how different our history 
might have been if these extraordinary minds had been un- 
leashed for full-time experiment and invention. 


FLOOD-TIDE OF ACHIEVEMENT 

If we were asked to construct a list of the technological 
developments most fundamental to America’s progress, it 
would be difficult indeed to single out any group upon which 
we could present a clear case. The nominations most meaning- 
ful would be those representative of broad application, span- 
ning all categories of human need. 

For, the most notable thing about the technical development 
of America is that its industrial revolution was not confined 
mainly to manufacturing, as was the case in Europe. Instead, 
American technical development was spread broadly across 
the entire economic and scientific field. The growth of our 
industrial technology was accompanied by parallel gains in 
agriculture, in Communications, and in transportation. There 
ws no single stream of technological advance. Instead, 
America’s progress resulted from the converging of many 
streams, uniting to produce a flood-tide of inventive achieve- 
ment. In this great creative outpouring, it is difficult to 
identify any small group of inventions which would be judged 
outstanding in importance. 

Everyone has his own list of “greatest inventions,” and 
every invention has, I suppose, its partisans. My own list has 
three virtues to commend it. First, it is brief; second, most 
of my selections are simple; and third, it is based not on 
scientific pre-eminence, but on the universal importance to 
our economic revolution. 


LIFTED MAN ABOVE SUBSISTENCE 

I would include, for example, the steel plow. A humble 
device, perhaps—John Deere simply hammered it out of an 
old circular saw blade. But it speeded the work of the farmer 
and was the predecessor of a host of other labor-saving farm 
equipment—the reaper, the binder, the tractor, the combine. 
Some might argue that these were more significant and, in 
a way, they would be right. But the important thing about 
the steel plow is that it was the first in a long line of major 
advances which lifted man from the subsistence level of 
agriculture, thus freeing increasing numbers of people for 
other occupations. Improved farm tools, supplemented by 
insecticides, weed killers, fertilizers, and better planting and 
irrigation techniques, have multiplied the efficiency of the 
farmer by a factor of 25. 

Second, I include Oliver Evans’ wonderful flour mill, the 
precursor of automatic control. In terms of scientific merits, 
it was a modest accomplishment. But it showed the world 
how a whole series of production operations could be linked 
together, driven by machinery, and tended by one or two 
men. All of the technologists who followed Evans, and the 
millions of consumers who use mass-produced goods, are 
eternally indebted to this extraordinary man. 

The steam locomotive, of course, put power on wheels and 
gave man a wholly new mobility of special significance in 
a nation spanning such great distances. The locomotive was 
not unique to America, and it was more a compendium than 
an invention, but it should not be ruled out on that score. 
After all, no nation can claim many major inventions which 
are all its own, created without outside help. Technology is 
a cumulative force. To credit all of the people who made the 
locomotive possible, we would have to track down the 
inventors of the lever, the wheel, and the inclined plane, not 
to mention the steam engine and similarly modern develop- 
ments. Incidentally, some of the most important contributions 
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to railroad development came from this area. George Westing- 
house, the inventor of the air brake, was a Pennsylvanian by 
adoption if not by birth. Matthias Baldwin, the locomotive 
builder and one of the men who helped found The Franklin 
Institute, was a Philadelphian. John Edgar Thompson who 
did as much as any man to build the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was born and raised in Delaware County. In the hands of 
men like these, the railroad reached a high level of develop- 
ment in the United States and, with the vast distances of the 
continent falling beneath its iron wheels, the locomotive 
counts more heavily in our history than many inventions we 
like to think of as 100 per cent home grown. 


Most EFFECTIVE DEVICE 


Fourth on the list is the telegraph which presaged the 
telephone and did more to speed communication than any 
device since the printing press and movable type. 

I have mentioned here four basic inventions covering each 
of the major fields. There is a fifth which pertains to all. I think 
in any list of inventions, we should include this one which, 
strictly speaking, is not an invention at all, but a legal fiction. 
Yet it seems to me to equal in importance any specific in- 
vention in history. This is the development of the modern 
corporation. 

The industrial corporation, as we know it today, is a creature 
of technology just as certainly as the flying machine or the 
cotton gin, and it has proved the most effective device for 
extending technology which man has ever known. Its 
contributions have been unique. 


Ir HAS CHANGED THE WORLD 


For the modern industrial establishment is the agency 
which made the pursuit of technology a full-time job, and 
not for a few men, but for hundreds of thousands. Industry 
employs today more than 550,000 scientists and engineers, 
a majority of the nation’s technical work force. Such figures 
amaze few today. But, in contrast to the struggling little band 
of amateurs of the early days, it is a vast army. 

Development of the industrial organization as we now 
recognize it came too late to aid the earlier inventors. In some 
ways, the “corporate” form of organization dates from medi- 
eval times, but it was not until the twentieth century that 
the corporation came into wide usage as the structural form of 
large-scale organization. In this century, it has changed the 
world. It has provided a focal point for the development of 
technology, taking it out of the side-line class and making 
it a full-time profession. The corporation has brought to the 
support of technology an extraordinary number and variety 
of services and resources. In our own company, as an example, 
we have about 2,400 technically trained employees in research 
and development, assisted by more than 3,500 specialists and 
technicians. We spent $90 million last year to underwrite their 
work. 

All the facilities which can be mustered are employed to 
assist the research worker and make his effort more productive. 
No longer does he work in ignorance of what others are doing: 
Today, few developments throughout the world escape notice, 
for there is a constant interchange of information, and sci- 
entists have major reference publications at their fingertips. 
Our own technical libraries stock over 800 different periodi- 
cals, and we have one divisional group whose sole function 
is to keep track of research discoveries elsewhere and pass 
on pertinent information. Whether new ideas originate in 
our own laboratories or elsewhere, they are eagerly studied 
and their applicability is appraised quickly. If one man’s 
experience is insufficient to evaluate the work, another's 
frequently will prove to be, offering, as it does, a different 
badhaooand and perspective. 
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WILLIAM H. BURKHART 


PROJECTS NO INDIVIDUAL CAN UNDERTAKE 


What is true in Du Pont is true in many other companies 
today. Large corporations consolidate information from many 
disciplines of science and engineering and bring to scientific 
development a breadth of vision extending far beyond any 
one man’s capacities. The individual scientist is stimulated 
and encouraged. His discoveries no longer are left to languish 
on the laboratory shelf while their creator goes out to search 
for a sponsor. 

In addition, the development of the modern corporation 
has created the national resources which support technology 
in many other types of institutions. The research efforts of 
universities, private foundations, and government laboratories 
contribute importantly to the advancement of American sci- 
ence and engineering, but these institutions could not exist 
were it not for the wealth generated by American industry. 

The size of the institutions furthering technology has 
become an important element in our progress. With its 
engineering and production resources, the modern industrial 
organization can direct large groups of technologists—people 
skilled in many areas of science—to projects no one individual 
technologist could undertake. For example, it is possible to 
produce penicillin in a one-man laboratory in quantities 
sufficient to save a few lives. Produced in major pharmaceuti- 
cal plants, penicillin has saved the lives of millions. I re- 
member from my early interest in flying that a number of 
enterprising individuals built airplanes in backyard garages. 
Perhaps some still do. They would be the first to admit, 
however, that their efforts, in scale or in volume, are not 
quite comparable to the accomplishments of North American 
or Boeing. 

TEAM OF SMALL AND LARGE UNITS 

Some of my colleagues at Du Pont, given a few days’ 
notice and a small set of laboratory apparatus, could formulate 
a kind of nylon and spin a bobbin or two of yarn. But, to 
supply a national market, this would be like trying to feed 
an army with the grain you could raise in a flower pot. More- 
over, the factor of size also has an important value to national 
defense. During World War II, for example, the Government 
asked Du Pont to build the atomic materials plant at Hanford, 
Washington. More recently, we were asked to undertake the 
construction of the Savannah River hydrogen-materials plant. 
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These were perhaps the most ambitious engineering projects 
in history; they could not have been completed without the 
services of a large institution employing thousands of special- 
ists in dozens of fields. 

Quite obviously, all of the technological efforts of com- 
panies like Du Pont are not of this magnitude. And, obviously, 
not all of the technological jobs required for the nation’s 
advancement require large institutions. Some of the most 
significant accomplishments have come, and will continue to 
come, from smaller organizations. In technology, as in other 
facets of American life, there is a need for business units of 
every size. Small firms supply companies like Du Pont with 
tools, materials, and special services which are basic to 
large-scale research and production efforts. At the same time, 
the small are important customers of the large, buying 
products which only the large firms can produce in a volume 
sufficient to meet national needs. Very often, the small firm 
makes its contribution to technology and finds its route to 
commercial success by developing and marketing a product 
created in the research laboratories of a large company. Thus, 
small and large business units work as a team to expand 
America’s technology, with each contributing its special 
talents. 


A WHOLE NEw DIMENSION 


Four years ago, the Swiss economist, William Rappard, 
set down his views on the causes of America’s prosperity. 
Most important of all, he wrote, were the application of science 
to production, the “passion” for efficiency in industry, mass 
production to bring large quantities of goods to people at 
low cost, and the spirit of competition. It is worth noting that 
the development of large industrial units is a factor in each 
of Professor Rappard’s considerations. These organizations, 
consolidating many talents, have provided to technology and 
the technologist a whole new dimension of performance and 
potential. They have elevated the horizons of science and 
engineering, and they have literally extended man’s reach 
into the boundless areas of outer space. 

When the history of our era is written, the birth and 
development of the modern corporation must be recorded as 
a vital factor in our technological progress. Indeed, the 
corporation may well prove to be the greatest invention of 
them all. 


Advertising As A Tool 


WHAT DOES MANAGEMENT WANT? 


By WILLIAM H. BURKHART, Chairman of the Board, Lever Brothers Company, New York City 


Delivered before the Association of National Advertisers, Chicago, Illinois, May 21, 1959 


N LOOKING FORWARD to this meeting, I have had 
the advantage of knowing something of your previous 
discussions about the problems of advertising men in 

today’s complex business world. 

These problems are not confined to the advertising profes- 
sion alone. Many of them are shared by management and I 
am convinced that through mutual understanding and intel- 
ligent effort, we can solve them and move forward toward 
our common goal—the success of our business. 

What is the first step? 

I believe it is an understanding by advertising men of the 
responsibilities of management. Only in that way can they 


make their plans in such a way as to help management imple- 
ment its programs and policies and attain its objectives. 

The responsibilities of management are seen by different 
people in different ways. Each person looks at a company 
and its officers from the point of view of his own interest. 
That is natural and human. However, it seldom presents a true 
picture. 

Some people, for example, believe that the major purpose of 
management is to furnish employment, pay good wages and 
provide for the present and future welfare of its workers. 
Others believe it is to improve standards of living. Some see 
in a company’s efforts the means of giving strength to the 
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economy and keeping alive the principles of free enterprise. 

All these are desirable and important but they are secondary 

the fundamental responsibility of management—to make 
a fair profit. Without profit all these other goals are futile and 
impossible of fulfillment. 

How does business make a profit and what part does adver- 
tising play in this process? 

Ir makes a profit by selling its products for more than it 
costs to produce and market them. 

Why do people buy these products? 

They buy them because they have been convinced through 
idvertising of the special merits of the products. 

This may appear elementary, and perhaps it is, because 
it represents the basic operation of a business. More important, 
however, it creates the formula for the advertising program 
and policy of that business. 

In order to carry out the formula, advertising must do two 

MINgs 

|. Tell people about the company’s products in such a 
way that they will want to buy them, and 
?, Say those things that will make friends for the 
company, the kind of friends who will want to do 
business with you. 

This is perhaps over-simplified, but it indicates how 
essential advertising is to the success of a business and it 
demonstrates that advertising is a most necessary tool of man- 
agement. 

In this area of management responsibility and advertising 
objectives, there is always room for misunderstanding. This 
applies to advertising men and those in management alike. 

| have not been surprised to learn that many advertising 
men feel that they and their profession are sometimes mis- 
understood. They are misunderstood by college professors, by 
the eggheads, by novelists and columnists, by the Federal 
Trade Commission—and even by their wives. 

But most of all, they believe they are misunderstood by 
their managements. 

i have attended many meetings of advertising men and I 
have heard just this kind of complaint. The unfortunate fact 
is that all too frequently the reverse is true. Too many adver- 
tising men simply do not understand management and its 
objectives, policies and procedures. Therefore, they are not 
ible to interpret management nor can they successfully further 
its plans. 

This is the No. 1 requirement for the advertising man. 
Despite his brilliance, skill and imagination, until he under- 
stands management aims and policies, he is of limited value 
to his company or the advertising profession of which he 
is sO proud, 

If it is any consolation, let me assure you that management 
too, as I indicated before, frequently believe they are mis- 
understood. They are misunderstood by their stockholders, 
by government, by the financial press—and, like advertising 
men, occasionally by their wives. 

And sometimes too, I am sure, they feel they are mis- 
understood by their advertising people. 

These misunderstandings are in themselves understandable. 
They occur when two people look at the same problem or 
situation in a different way. When each takes the trouble, 
however, to explain his own point of view, misunderstanding 
usually gives way to cooperation. These differences, therefore, 
often point the way to the beginning of a healthy relationship. 

In the fields of management and advertising frequent use 
is made today of the term “communications.” Sometimes 
these communications seem to be directed toward everyone 
else but the people affected. I think there is a responsibility 
on each side to take a look at the line of communications 
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between the advertising men of a business and its management. 
Honest self-examination will reveal the detours that fre- 
quently send not only ideas but men and programs off in 
different directions. 

In this spirit, I would like to tell you how management—at 
least in one business—looks at the function to which you 
are devoting your entire business career—advertising. 

In terms of the profit and loss statements of many companies, 
advertising is one of the largest and most important items. 
I would guess that perhaps in this room today, you gentlemen 
control an annual expenditure for advertising of something 
like more than two billion dollars. 

In my Own company, advertising is certainly a major 
expenditure. We have just about doubled our advertising 
investment in the past five years—with an annual budget now 
approaching $100 million. 

While this looms large, it shrinks in comparison to the 
amount expended by our parent company, Unilever. I believe 
many of you have read the address on advertising by Lord 
Heyworth, Chairman of the Board, which was given wide 
circulation in the advertising field last year. You may recall 
that it stated that Unilever companies are spending approxi- 
mately a quarter billion dollars a year in advertising. 

Why has advertising expenditure reached these proportions 
and, more important, does it pay off? 

Let’s look at some of the reasons. 

It all starts with the total goals that we established for our 
business—immediate goals and long-range objectives. 

Once these goals are established, management has two major 
responsibilities. The first involves communications, which 
we have just been talking about. This means explaining the 
goals to those doing operational work so that each may see 
where his part fits the whole. 

The second involves operations—knowing what functions 
in the business are most vital to the accomplishment of these 
goals and seeing that these functions are staffed and operating 
properly. 

Let's talk first about how we in Lever Brothers Company tell 
our associates about the goals of the business. 

We try to give them more than just the facts. We attempt 
to make them understand the thinking behind the facts. 
Here, for example, is how we think about advertising. 

Advertising is a key function in our company because we 
are not, basically, just in the business of selling. We are in 
the business of building consumer franchises—and there's 
quite a difference between the two. 

A sale is a single transaction. A consumer franchise is a 
continuing series of transactions. 

A mass consumption business such as ours could not exist 
if every transaction with its customers was a completely 
new one. 

Imagine for a moment what it would cost us—and how 
long it would take—to sell some 200 million bars of Lux 
Toilet Soap a year if, with each one, we had to explain for the 
first time what the product is, what it does, and why we think 
it’s better. 

It is the force of the consumer franchise, built largely 
through continuous advertising, that creates a background 
acceptance for our products requiring only a gentle nudge to 
the consumer to get her to buy. 

This, to management, is the key role of advertising—the 
creation of a product reputation that has a kind of per- 
manence, something a management can count on. This is 
what we really buy when we invest in advertising. It is the 
big thing that gives a business like ours its basic and con- 
tinuing momentum. And if, on occasions, some sparkling 
new thinking on a brand’s advertising does not get man- 
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WILLIAM H. BURKHART 


agement’s quick approval, it may well be because of the fear 
that the long-range result may be detrimental to what we 
call the brand image. And the vital, profit-yielding momentum 
of the brand might be retarded. 

From this you can see how important is the brand franchise. 
The profit opportunity comes through being able to increase 
that sales momentum with successively lighter pressure on 
the accelerator, which is just a fancy way of saying that we 
should be able to sell more while spending less. 

It is always easier to push something faster than it is to get 
it started, 

This brings me to a basic point of misunderstanding be- 
tween management and advertising people. Advertising bud- 
gets are not like batting averages—the bigger, the better. 

Management is not against bigger budgets, providing 
they sell more—in fact, disproportionately more. The ratio of 
advertising expense to sales income must go down as total 
volume goes up. The advertising machinery must become 
more efficient, just as the factory machinery must. 

You will recall that earlier we said that advertising people 
to be effective must understand the objectives of management. 
In this area management expects its advertising men to under- 
stand that they must constantly strive to lower the wnit cost of 
advertising. 

Advertising men sometimes complain that competitors have 
larger advertising budgets than they do. That should be no 
cause for complaint. In fact, that’s when they should brag. 

Let us turn now to management's second major responsi- 
bility—seeing that those parts of the total operation which 
are most essential to the company’s success are properly 
organized and staffed. 

In listing the key operations of our business, we certainly 
include advertising. Accordingly, it may seem a paradox, at 
first, when I tell you that in our company, the advertising for 
each product is basically the responsibility of a product 
manager who has many things to do in addition to advertising. 

You may wonder, then, how he can properly handle the 
advertising which is so essential to his brand’s success. 

To understand this, you have to go behind the job itself 
for a minute and consider the many interdependent things 
that control the final sale of a product. 

First, people must know about the product and want to 
buy it. This is the job of advertising, assisted by promotion. 

But, having been persuaded to want it, people must be 
able to find it when they shop. Obviously, then, advertising 
can’t succeed without distribution. 

And once the prospective customer locates the product in 
the store, she must feel that the price is reasonable. So, again, 
price plus distribution have an effect on the final results of 
the advertising effort. 

But that isn’t all. If the package is unattractive, or doesn’t 
properly protect the contents, or is not in the size desired, 
again we may miss the sale. 

Finally, if the product clears all these hurdles and is actually 
bought, but then doesn’t measure up to expectations when 
used, the entire process has been wasted. In a mass-consump- 
tion business like ours, getting a person to try a product once 
is so expensive that without a substantial repeat business, the 
costs become prohibitive. 

Because all these factors are separate and independent and 
must all be properly done, we assign them to a single person 
—the product manager. 

I imagine some of you are wondering where we get a 
genius who is expert in each phase of all these complex 
functions. The answer is simple—we don’t. We obtain the 
most competent man possible for the job of product manager 
and then proceed to supplement his experience and talents 
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by making available to him expert advice and help in many 
areas of his operation. 

Much of this help is in advertising because we consider 
it so important. The product manager has an advertising 
agency to help him. He also obtains assistance from our own 
staff people in media, copy, promotions, market research and 
package design. 

It is his responsibility to use this variety of talent for his 
brand. It is his major challenge to use it intelligently and 
constantly, bur still maintain control of the central direction 
of the business he runs. 

Like all systems operated by humans, this one has_ its 
weaknesses. One of the greatest is the fear of some product 
managers that seeking counsel is admission of inadequacy. 

Here management can help. It can help by making product 
managers realize that staff people have been placed in those 
operating areas where management believes great specializa- 
tion or unusual competence are required. The alert brand 
manager will readily know that his work in these same areas 
will be carefully reviewed and will be expected to be of a 
high quality. Accordingly, it is in his own self-interest that 
he seeks assistance from all staff sources that have been made 
available to him. 

As successful advertising has become increasingly vital 
to corporate success, so has management become increasingly 
interested in every aspect of the advertising operation. 

Management believes that every advertising program must 
be based on definite objectives, if it is to help management 
achieve its aims of making a profit. It cannot be something 
detached and apart and go sailing through the air like a 
flying saucer. 

I realize that in talking about advertising, I am perhaps 
speaking about what might be called an inexact science 
Advertising, unlike production, scientific research or account 
ing, is not measurable with the same degree of finality. In 
production, you get so many thousands of cases; in product 
research, you obtain a specific product with definite qualities; 
and in accounting you arrive at an exact figure. 

In advertising, this does not apply. The results must be 
relative. 

In saying this, I do not mean to disparage the various 
research techniques familiar to the profession such as copy 
studies and media surveys. I do, however, want to indicate 
that there is a goal beyond these procedures and that is the 
measurement of advertising as it relates to consumer sales. 

Management has another interest in connection with its 
advertising. It is concerned with the kind of people who are 
responsible for the advertising program. 

Too many advertising men are so anxious to produce that 
they grab a shovel and start digging an excavation before they 
prepare a blueprint of what they are trying to build. 

This is but one reason why management has adopted a new 
concept of the ideal advertising man. He is a businessman 
whose specialty happens to be advertising. As such, he is an 
integral part of the business. This means that he must under. 
stand the business he’s in as well as he understands the 
consumer he’s trying to sell. 

In the new thinking on advertising, management now 
finds itself interested in what might formerly have been 
considered mere detail. 

When they see the range in the costs of delivered audiences 
berween a good and bad television show, they want to be 
sure that their company is doing all it can to buy with 
maximum skill. 

When they see what an outstandingly convincing copy 
story can do for the sale of a product, they want all their 
copy to be outstanding. They will want you to satisfy them 
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that everything possible is being done to get it, only because 
they now see what it cam mean to the company. 

They want their advertising people to perform in each 
major area so as to give them a competitive advantage, if 
possible. 

As advertising budgets increase, and as good advertising 
proves what it can do tor a company, this management interest 
—sometimes called management interference—will intensify. 

I guess that means that you are marked men. I hope you 
feel complimented, because you should. 

It means that management is looking over the wide range 
of tools with which it tries to accomplish its goals, and 
increasingly sees that advertising is one of the most important. 

You can assist in this by thinking about the important 
parts of your job and the way that management thinks about 
them—trying to see ways to improve both what you do and 
how you do it—to the end that this vital tool of advertising 
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performs just a little more effectively for you than for your 
competitor. 

At the end of a hectic week laboring over copy approvals, 
trying to get a little free research out of the agency, fighting 
for a 72-hour extension of a TV option, the last thing you 
want on Friday afternoon is a visit from management who 
want a lengthy discussion of the company’s philosophy and 
practices in some inexact area like copy research. 

Even though it won't seem that way at the moment, it is 
truly the mark of an important day. 

It is just one other indication that you have in your control 
an activity of tremendous power. Like all great power, it is 
sometimes difficult to manage and control, but when properly 
harnessed, it can give strength and power to a business. 

And that is what management wants of it. 

Thank you for inviting me to be with you today. 


Hallmarks 


THE LIBRARY, THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY 


By FINLA G. CRAWFORD, Vice Chancellor, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises, Syracuse Unwersity, June 1, 1959 


HIS AUDIENCE would expect a Vice Chancellor who 

has spent 40 years in education to talk about his special 

field. You will not be disappointed. I shall avoid the 
cold war, the conquest of outer space, national security, our 
alleged deficiencies in mathematics and science and the break- 
down of the public school system. 

Your attention is to be directed to a different aspect of uni- 
versity education, namely, the “hallmarks of a university.” 

A hallmark is a familiar and widely used term but with a 
specific and technical meaning, a meaning which goes back to 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The medieval silversmith 
was required by a statute of London in 1358, 600 years ago, 
to signify official approval of the standard of purity of the 
metal. Normally there were four marks on each piece of silver. 
Many of you in my audience have been fascinated as you 
watched a potential buyer examine old silver with a magnify- 
ing glass. These antique hunters were looking for four marks: 

1. The place of assay or whree the silver was made. 
2. A date mark. 

3. Duty mark or the payment of the tax. 

4. The mark or symbol or initials of the artist. 

Tonight look at your antique silver pieces and observe these 
marks. Anyone fortunate enough to own a piece of silver made 
by our own Professor Pulos of the Syracuse University School 
of Art will find his mark on the silver as AP or Pulos. 

The hallmark is the evidence of quality, of fine workmanship, 
of superior design, of honest weight, and of integrity. 

In these terms, we can also apply the concept of hallmark 
to a university. But what are the marks of a university which 
distinguishes it and provides evidence of its quality, of its 
superior design and its integrity. 

To pursue the analogy, a researcher would seek an answer 
to this question, as does the lover of old silver with its magnify- 
ing glass, by carefully examining the documentary materials— 
history, catalogues, the biographies of the faculty and graduates, 
or the scholarly articles of the faculty in professional journals. 


One very important source is the self-evaluation report— 
a series of documents produced by faculty and administrative 
committees during periodic self-analysis which today are pre- 
requisites in obtaining an accreditation by a regional organiza- 
tion. 

It has been my good fortune to have been a member of evalu- 
ation teams for more than twenty colleges and universities, and 
to be a member of the Commission on Higher Education of the 
Middle States Association. In this capacity, scores of reports of 
institutions have come to my desk to be read and analyzed. It 
is at this point, together with conversations with colleagues 
and meetings of the Commission, that one begins the search 
for these evidences of quality—the characteristics which give 
an institution its unique design. One does not find such evi- 
dence by merely counting the students or faculty, or budget 
or endowment. I must confess these items in abundance make 
life less difficult for the administrator. But one must dig deeper, 
go beyond simple numerical measures if the hallmarks of an 
institution are to be uncovered and evaluated. 

Before describing the hallmarks, let me make clear this is 
not a discussion of the functions of a university. It would be 
unwise for me to attempt this task, done most effectively by 
others. A recent statement on this subject comes from President 
Goheen of Princeton. He states the functions to be threefold: 

1. To transmit and inculcate information. 

2. To lead students to apply their own powers 
of initiative and judgment. 

3. To advance the frontiers of knowledge. 

No one disagrees with these functions. My purpose, however, 
is to describe some of the hallmarks to be found in universities 
where these functions abound. 

The Saturday Review of January 31, 1959 carried an article 
by Archi>vald McLeish entitled, “What is a true University?” 
The author of the Broadway Play “J. B.” and Pulitzer Prize 
Winner came closer to my theme but he did not address 
himself to the question of where in the true university we find 
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these evidences of quality, of fine workmanship, of superior 
design, of honest weight and of integrity. 

The heart of a university is its library. This has been said 
before; but it needs to be said more often and forcefully, be- 
cause we sometimes miss its significance. When we think of 
the graduate program, the library stands first. It is the life 
blood of the talented undergraduate. It is the hope of the 
average. It is the refuge of the slow learner. All come together 
and as in the monastery of the middle ages, they demand 
sanctuary. 

The library is the number one hallmark of a university. A 
university library is not a building or even a collection of 
books; it is more than brick and stone and marble or equip- 
ment and collections and staff. If it is to be the heart of a uni- 
versity, and I believe that it is—then it must play its proper 
role as the organ that keeps all else alive. One institution being 
evaluated had the best in library equipment, building and col- 
lections. The evaluators visited the library hour after hour. 
Students were not evident—the faculty had neglected to inspire 
them to use books. This was not a library—only a mausoleum. 

If it is to be the heart of a university, I believe then it must 
play its proper role as the organ that keeps all else alive. 

If the library as a hallmark is to be made real, every part 
of the university is involved. The trustees, friends and bene- 
factors can find no better place for their resources. No gift 
makes a greater impact on the university's academic stature. 
Andrew Carnegie, in the first two decades of this century, by 
his gifts of money for libraries, raised the level of university 
education immeasurably. 

The faculty must accept its responsibilities in library plan- 
ning and policy. Their greater need is to teach so imaginatively 
that students demand more books, more service and more 
facilities. 

When these work together—trustees, benefactors, adminis- 
tration, faculty, library staff—the library can realize its place as 
the heart of the university. Truly, the library becomes my 
number one hallmark for it is in the library we find the evi- 
dence of quality, of fine workmanship, of superior design, of 
honest weight, of . tegrity. 

A second hallmark, less conspicuous, but very important, 
are the books and articles that have made history. 

In 1893 a thirty-two year old assistant professor from the 
University of Wisconsin gave a paper at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago. It was a routine article and did 
not evoke wide notice. The man was Frederic Jackson Turner 
and his paper was entitled “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History.” Yet this work has furnished the basis for 
hundreds of articles, countless books and has supplied three 
generations of historians with a theme forcing attention on a 
new dimension of history. Scores of Ph.D. candidates have 
written dissertations around the ideas expressed by Turner. 
Statesmen have quoted him, public policy has been formulated 
on this topic and the significance of the frontier is still debated. 
Professor Turner’s article made history. 


We can cite still another illustration before Syracuse books 
are recognized. A thirty-one year old assistant professor of 
politics from Bryn Mawr, Woodrow Wilson, published a 
paper in the Political Science Quarterly of 1887. It was entitled, 
“The Study of Administration.” This article, still widely quoted, 
provided the basis for research and study in administration 
throughout the seventy-two years since its publication. Inter- 
nationally known as president of Princeton University, as a 
great war president and as creator of the League of Nations, 
Woodrow Wilson’s first article made history. Our own Max- 
well School rests on its basic philosophy. 

Pioneering has occurred at Syracuse. Three books will be 
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used as illustrations. A brilliant young Ph.D. came to Syracuse 
in 1895 and while here published a book entitled “Propor- 
tional Representation.” On three occasions since that date, this 
topic has been the subject of a monograph, but none have added 
to the understanding expressed by John R. Commons in 1896. 
This is a book which made history and has so remained until 
this day. 

As the Maxwell School was established, among the first 
faculty members appointed was Floyd H. Allport. At this 
time (1924) he was publishing his Socital Psychology. This 
was the first of its kind, the first book devoted to social psy- 
chology and is a hallmark volume which has never undergone 
revision. Allport’s Social Psychology made history. 

In 1929 the Federal Trade Commission began an investiga- 
tion of public utilities. This aroused the interest and concern 
of Dr. William E. Mosher, Director of the Maxwell School. 
He enlisted support of his colleagues. A year's study resulted 
in a book entitled “Electric Utilities—The Crisis in Public 
Control.” This volume outlined the possible methods of regu- 
lating public utilities. It marked the beginning of a new era in 
the regulatory process. This volume caught the attention of 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, of William J. Donovan, of Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt and of many other pioneers in 
the public utility field. 

The State Power Authority of New York, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, acquired real legal status as a result 
of the interest in this topic. The Federal Power Commission 
did likewise and Dr. Mosher went to Washington to develop 
the system of comparisons of electric bills. This book made 
history, and those in public utilities still read and study “Elec- 
tric Utilities—The Crisis in Public Control.” 

If your speaker possessed the power of second sight he 
might look to the future and predict the impact of the books 
and articles written at Syracuse since 1929. However, without 
that special insight, I, like you, must wait upon the future 
where insight can give us a clear perspective. The last thirty 
years have produced scores of books and hundreds of articles by 
faculty members. When a similar list is compiled in 1989, you 
may be assured that many of these will be included. It may be 
Appleby on Administration and Public Policy, or Walsh on 
Russia, or Cressey on China, or Sheldon on Reading, or Cady 
on American Literature, or Schmeckebier on Mestrovic, or 
Glennon on Arithmetic, or Cleveland on Overseasmanship, or 
Martin’s “Grass Roots,” or a research article in biology, mathe- 
matics and physics, or a score of others. Somewhere in this list 
are books and articles that will make history. Time will answer 
the question. Those of the class of 1959 will have known these 
men. 

Like the finest pieces of old silver of the master craftsman, 
scholarly works have an influence far beyond the boundaries of 
the campus. These volumes are like Henry Adams’ definition of 
a teacher when in his “Education” he said “a teacher affects 
eternity; he can never tell where his influence stops.” This 
is true of fine silver and books. 

The writing and publication of books leads us to still an- 
other important hallmark described by Daniel Coit Gilman, the 
first President of Johns Hopkins: “It is one of the noblest 
duties of a university to advance knowledge and to diffuse it 
not merely among those who can attend the daily lectures—but 
far and wide.” 

The University Press within the past four decades has come 
to play an even more important role. The press provides a 
medium through which the discoveries of scholars may be 
shared by research workers in other parts of the world. A Uni- 
versity Press is concerned with diffusing knowledge. It exists 
because it undertakes the responsibilities of encouraging the 
publication of scholarly works. 
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havioral Sciences; from the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton: or from the Institute of International Edu- 
cation. For others are the Ford Foundation Fellowships, a 
Guggenheim or a Fulbright grant to countries around the 
world. Governments, federal-state-and local, request the 
services of faculty and the Brain Trust of 1933 is no longer in 
disfavor. Governments need the universities and the evidence 
is to be found in the U. S. Senate, in the House, or in the State 
capitals. At Syracuse, it has been Appleby and Ahlberg in 
Budget; Murphy in Taxation or Bowes, the Federal District 
Attorney, to mention a few. 

Not only have the faculty members developed this high 
degree of mobility, but it also applies to our students. In the 
last two decades the American campus has become acquainted 
with students from every land. 

Ac the same time, the students from American universities 
spend a sophomore year or semester in Italy, or France or 
Spain. Thousands troop across the Atlantic and Pacific during 
the summer. Their professors have taught them the value of 
this new mobility. 

This is a hallmark seemingly new to America, but to the 
European universities very old. The medieval university was 
cosmopolitan in its student body and its faculty. The great 
teacher of that day moved freely from one center to another. 
On his heels came his students to study with this scholar. 

Freedom is a major hallmark of a university. It is our most 
cherished possession. Two points of view suggest themselves 
at this point. First, the universities’ obligations to provide 
the climate of free inquiry; to debar preconceived conclusions; 
to present interpretations fairly. Freedom does not require 
neutrality if the argument is plainly distinguished from the 
inquiry. On the other hand, to limit the presentation of either 
factual data or opinion is to deny freedom. But freedom needs 
to be discussed from a second point of view, namely, that of 
the professor. At this point let me inject my personal philoso- 
phy. In our universities, those who demand freedom so many 
times do not deserve it. Those who deserve freedom, have little 
need for protection. Finally, to be really free, one must not 
fear. 

No one can study universities without being conscious of 
outcomes. What are the end results of the educational program? 
The impact of these hallmarks has been evident during the 
past three days as class reunions have passed in review and as 
they will be at every university in the land—the lawyers, the 
doctors, the business leaders, the political leaders, the social 
workers, the preachers, the professors, the children and the 
grandchildren. These are the outcomes which make America. 
They are the source of the alumni funds, the donors of build- 
ings, of professorships, of scholarships. They staff our colleges 
and universities, they create the research, make the discoverics, 
they organize our great industries and build our corporations. 
These men and women are the outcomes of a university. 

The hallmarks are etched on each one to a greater or lesser 
degree. Those on whom the hallmarks have been most deeply 
etched are those who have reflected on their education and 
who have been intellectually stimulated by their experience. So 
it will be with the members of the Class of 1959 and thus the 
parade of hallmarks is concluded. 

As one examines a cherished piece of silver, one must study 
closely a university and look beyond the bricks and mortar to 
find these hallmarks; and when one does, they signify the 
evidence of guality, of fine workmanship, of superior design, 
of honest weight, and of integrity. If a university has these 
hallmarks, it will be a great university. Its future will be secure. 
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